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CHAPTER III 


‘SIN HIS SIMPLICITY SUBLIME” 


HE Major not back from the durbar yet, Mrs. North, I suppose ? 
T Have you heard this extraordinary report about Bahram Khan?” 
“No, I didn’t know there was any report going about,” 
answered Georgia. She was driving Mabel to the club, and had stopped 
to speak to the station surgeon, a cheerful little stout man, riding a 
frisky pony, which danced merrily about the road while its master tried 
in vain to pull up. 

“It’s all over the Bazar, and one of the hospital assistants told me. 
They say that the Commissioner means to insist on Bahram Khan’s 
restoration to his lands and honours, and advise poor old Ashraf Ali 
strongly to accept him again as his heir.” 

“Oh, that gives the whole thing away,” said Georgia more cheer- 
fully, “for the Amir’s adoption of Bahadar Shah was recognised by the 
Government of India. Was all this to happen to-day, Dr. Tighe?” 

“Yes, at this durbar. Quite thrilling, isn’t it? Well, I must be off 
to my patients. When am I to have that game of tennis you promised 
me, Miss North?” and the doctor rode away, while Georgia drove on, 
with her brows drawn into an anxious frown. 

“Tt’s quite impossible,” she said at last, rousing herself. “He 
couldn’t spring such a mine upon us. Look, Mab! this is my father’s 
old house.” 

“ But why don’t you live in it?” asked Mabel, looking curiously at 
the flat-roofed building with its massive stone walls and narrow 
windows. Georgia laughed. 

“Because the accommodation is a little too Spartan for a family,” 
she said. ‘ My father prided himself on roughing it, and all his young 
men had to follow his example. Mr. Anstruther inhabits the house at 
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present, in company with the official records, for the office is large and 
cool, and Dick uses it still.” 

“T should have thought General Keeling would have lived in the 
fort,” said Mabel, as a sharp turn in the road brought them in sight of 
the yellow-brown walls and mouldering battlements, crowned with 
withered grass, of the old border stronghold. 

“Never!” cried Georgia. ‘The first thing he did on coming here 
was to dismantle it. He would not allow either the Khemistan Horse 
or his British officers to hide behind walls. They had to depend on 
their swords for defence.” 

“ He had the courage of his convictions, at any rate.” 

“Of course. He never told any one to do what he would not do 
himself. He wanted to blow up the fort altogether, but the Govern- 
ment objected, in the interests of archeology, so he gave it to the 
station for a club-house. There has never been too much money to 
spare in Alibad, and people have used it gratefully ever since.” 

*« What a lovely old place!” sighed Mabel, as they drove in through 
the hospitable gateway, on either side of which the ancient doors, 
warped and worm-eaten and paintless, leaned useless against the wall. 
The block of buildings which, in the wild days before the coming of 
the British, had formed the chief apartments of the fort, now served as 
the club-house, and the inner courtyard had been ingeniously converted 
into a tennis-court. Through the archway Mabel caught a glimpse, as 
she passed, of Flora Graham and her fiancé, young Haycraft, playing 
vigorously, but she noticed something else as well. 

“ Georgie, there’s Mrs. Hardy looking out for you.” 

“Oh dear!” cried Georgia in a panic, “I can’t meet her now, 
until I know the truth about Bahram Khan. She is waiting to gloat 
over me about this horrible rumour, and I can’t stand it. I am going 
to take you up to the ramparts, Mab, to see the view.” 

She threw the reins to the groom, and avoiding the reading-room, 
in the verandah of which could be discerned Mrs. Hardy’s depressed- 
looking bonnet, hurried Mabel across the wide courtyard, and up a 
flight of steps which led to the summit of the western wall. From 
this it was possible to reach one of the half-ruined towers, which com- 
manded a bird’s-eye view of the town. The native quarter, with its 
narrow, crooked alleys, and carefully-guarded flat roofs, the lines, pain- 
fully neat in the mathematical symmetry of their rows of white huts, 
the houses in the cantonments, embowered in their pleasant gardens, 
were all before them. Beyond the belt of green which marked the 
limit of the irrigated land round the town, the desert stretched on the 
east and south as far as the eye could see. On the west was a range 
of rugged hills, their nearer spurs extending to within gunshot of the 
fort, and on the north, at a much greater distance, the peaks, at this 
season covered with snow, of a considerable mass of mountains. 

“That is Nalapur,” said Georgia, pointing to the mountains, “and 
beyond it to the eastward is Ethiopia. Our house is the last on 
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British soil. The corner of the compound exactly touches the frontier 
line.” 

“Then that’s why your father rides along just there?” said Mabel 
unthinkingly. 

“‘So the natives say. I rather like to think of him as still guarding 
the frontier which he spent his life in defending. It’s a nice idea, I 
mean—that’s all. But, Mab, the men are coming back from the 
durbar. Look at that dust-cloud, and you will see the light strike on 
something shining now and then. ‘That’s the bravery of their durbar 
get-up. We will wait here until they get into the town, and capture 
the first that comes this way. I must find out what has happened.” 

They watched the cavalcade enter the town and separate in different 
directions, and presently saw Fitz Anstruther riding up to the fort. 
He caught sight of their parasols and waved his hand, but Georgia 
dragged Mabel down the steps, and they met him in the courtyard. 

“You have heard, then?” he cried, as his eyes fell on Georgia’s 
face. 

**Only a Bazar rumour. Is it true that Bahram Khan ." 

“ He is restored to his estates and rank, and recommended by the 
Commissioner to the particular favour of his uncle. Burgrave had him 
in readiness outside the tent, it appears, and after enlarging to the 
Amir and the luckless Bahadar Shah on the blessings of family unity, 
and the advisability of forgiving and forgetting youthful peccadilloes, 
brought him in as a practical embodiment of his words. It was 
dramatic—very—but it was playing it awfully low down on us, 
especially the Major.” 

“Then he knew nothing of it?” 

“No more than I did.” 

“ And Ashraf Ali was willing to take the Commissioner’s advice ?” 

“He had no choice. A glance from Major North would have 
turned the scale, but you know what the Major is, Mrs. North—he 
will play fair by his own side, however badly they may have treated 
him. He gave him no encouragement to show fight, and Ashraf Ali 
took a back seat. It ‘s rather tough to have to receive again into the 
bosom of your family an affectionate nephew who has tried to murder 
you, isn’t it?” 

“But how does the Commissioner dispose of that little difficulty ?” 

“ Doesn’t acknowledge its existence. ‘Not guilty, and won’t do it 
again’ is his view. Every prospect of domestic happiness in the 
Amir’s family circle in future.” 

“Where is my husband now?” asked Georgia suddenly. 

“JT rather think he has gone to have it out with the Kumpsioner 
Sahib. He was horribly sick, and who can wonder ?” 

“TI really think,” said Mabel, quite inconsequently, “that if I 
couldn’t pick up my own balls I wouldn’t play tennis.” 

They were sitting in the verandah overlooking the tennis-court, and 
it was the sight of the squad of small boys in uniform who were being 
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kept hard at work by the three men now playing that had called forth 
the remark. 

“We get so slack with the climate,” pleaded Fitz. 

“Well, I don’t intend to let those boys pick up my balls when I 
play.” 

“They won’t have the chance, Miss North. There will be a com- 
petition among all the men to do it. Oh, here’s the Major—and the 
Commissioner ! ” 

Dick was still in uniform, and his magnificence quite overshadowed 
the man who emerged with him from under the archway, but the 
contrast did not appear to affect Mr. Burgrave, even if he was aware 
of it. He crossed the shadowed court deliberately, regardless of the 
fact that he was interrupting the game, talking all the time to Dick, 
who listened courteously, but without conviction. 

“What a curious face it is!” muttered Georgia involuntarily, as the 
Commissioner stepped into the line of light cast by a lamp in one of 
the rooms. 

“Yes, doesn’t he look the pig-headed brute he must be?” was the 
joyful response of Fitz, who had overheard her. 

“No, that’s not it. He looks obstinate enough, but there is some- 
thing benevolent about the face—nothing cruel or mean. It’s the 
face of a fanatic.” 

“Oh no, Mrs. North! There’s bound, I suppose, to be something 
good about a fanatic at bottom. Won’t you say a doctrinaire ?” 

“Very well. I mean a man who has imbibed certain opinions, and 
allows neither facts nor arguments to prevent his forcing them upon 
other people.” 

* Ah, Mrs. North!” The Commissioner was bowing before Georgia 
with the somewhat exaggerated courtesy which combined with his 
paternal manner to brand his demeanour as patronising. “And are 
you very much incensed against me for keeping your husband so busy 
all day?” 

He sat down beside her as he spoke, taking scarcely any notice ot 
Mabel, and devoted himself to her for ten minutes or so, while Dick 
went away to speak to some one. To Mabel, as to Georgia, it seemed 
that Mr. Burgrave’s condescension towards Dick’s wife was intended 
to disarm any resentment that might have been aroused in her mind 
by his treatment of Dick that day, although it was not easy to see 
why he should take so much trouble. It was Fitz on whom the true 
humour of the situation dawned at last, rendering him almost speech- 
less with hidden delight. The Commissioner was an adept in the 
mental exercise known as reading between the lines, and he had 
formulated his own explanation of the unconventional manner in which 
Mabel had made her appearance upon the stage of Khemistan. Georgia 
was jealous of her sister-in-law’s good looks and the attention she 
attracted, she had refused to invite her to pay a visit to Alibad, 
and the poor girl’s only chance had been to take matters into her 
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own hands. In his considerate kindness, Mr. Burgrave would not 
expose her to the risk of incurring the reproaches of her family circle, 
but would talk to Georgia long enough to put her into a good temper 
before he gratified his own inclinations. Fitz had scarcely come to 
this conclusion before it was justified by the Commissioner’s behaviour, 
for when Georgia rose and said it was time to go home, he was prompt 
in offering Mabel a seat in the dogcart he had borrowed, on the 
supposition that Dick would be driving his wife. As for Mabel, she 
accepted the offer joyfully. Her first desire to give Mr. Burgrave a 
lesson was complicated now by the deliberate intention of fascinating 
him into laying aside his distrust of Dick. 

“What an interesting day you must have had!” she began, guile- 
fully, when they had started. “I wish ladies were admitted to 
durbars.” 

“They are, sometimes, but I fancy ”—the Commissioner smiled 
down at her—‘that there is not much business done on those 
occasions.” 

“Oh, then to-day’s was really a serious affair? Do tell me what 
you did.” 

“ T am afraid it would hardly interest you.” 

“Indeed it would. I am interested in everything that interests my 
friends.” 

Mr. Burgrave’s smile became positively grandfatherly. ‘I thought 
so!” he said. ‘ No, Miss North, I won’t allow you to sacrifice your- 
self by talking shop to me. To tell you the truth, it doesn’t interest 
me—out of office-hours, and therefore I am the last person in the 
world to inflict it upon you, especially when you probably hear so much 
of it at all hours that you are as tired of the subject as I am of the 
revered name of General Keeling.” 

‘“* What, have you been hearing more of him?” 

Mr. Burgrave groaned. “Have I not! Michael Angelo was 
nothing to him, I always knew that he built Alibad and dug its wells, 
planted the trees and constructed the canals—made Khemistan, in 
short. But now I am the unhappy recipient of endless personal 
anecdotes about him. One man tells me that he used to go about 
in the sun without a head-covering of any kind, trusting to the 
thickness of his hair—I should say of his skull. Then comes one 
of his old troopers, and assures me solemnly that after a battle he 
has seen Sinjaj Kilin unbutton his tunic, and shake out the bullets 
which had passed through it without hurting him. Another remembers 
that he has seen him reading a letter from his wife while under fire— 
rather a pretty touch that—and another recalls for my admiration that 
the General reserved an hour every morning for his private devotions, 
and has been known to keep the Commander-in-Chief waiting rather 
than allow it to be broken in upon.” 

* But he was a splendid man,” said Mabel, ashamed of herself for 
laughing. 
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“Who doubts it? But 1 understand the feelings of the gentleman 
who banished Aristides. Forgive me for lamenting my private woes 
to you, Miss North. Let us turn to more interesting themes. We 
are to see you in an appropriate rd/e on Saturday, Miss Graham 
tells me.” 

“T believe I am to give away the prizes at the Gymkhana 
you would prefer to do it?” said Mabel primly. 

*“T should not think of such a thing, unless it would be a relief 
to you.” 

“To me? I shall enjoy the prize-giving above all things. But 
why ?” 

*T imagined you might feel shy,” Mr. Burgrave looked at her as 
kindly as ever, but Mabel fancied that he was disappointed in her 
in some way. 

“He seems to think I am about sixteen,” she said to herself, and 
awoke to the fact that they had reached home, and that her com- 
panion had skilfully prevented her from saying a word about the 
question of the moment. 
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“ Dick,” said Georgia to her husband that evening, when she was 
alone with him, “ did you get any explanation out of Mr. Burgrave ?” 

**T did—without asking for it. He told me quite calmly that the 
return of Bahram Khan was part of his programme, and that as I, had 
taken such a strong line with regard to his banishment, he considered 
it better to relieve me of all responsibility about it. It would be 
pleasanter for both of us, he thought.” 

“ Pleasanter for you and him in your social relations, perhaps ; but 
your prestige with the natives, Dick! What do they think ?” 

“Why, they gloat, most of ’em,” said Dick grimly. 

“ But the Amir and Bahadar Shah?” 

“Qh, poor old Ashraf Ali sent his pet mullah to interview me while 
the Commissioner was taking an affectionate leave of his protege. The 
old man really thought, or pretended to think, that I had a hand in 
the matter. Why hadn’t I told him that Bahram Khan’s return was 
desired, instead of springing it upon him in that way? he wanted 
to know. Had he ever refused to take my advice? I had to assure 
him that I knew no more about it than he did, for if he once loses 
confidence in me, it means that we may as well retire from the frontier. 
Neither he nor the chiefs will stand a second spell of snubbing and 
suspicion.” 

“But what did you advise him to do?” 

“To choose the less of two evils. Bahram Khan will plot where- 
ever he is, and Burgrave has pledged the Amir to give him back his 
father’s fortress of Dera Gul, but I advised him strongly to keep him 
under his own eye at the capital. In any case we shall have one friend 
in the enemy’s camp, for good old Pearl-of-Women sent a message by 
the mullah, ‘ Tell the doctor lady’s husband that where my son goes I 
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go, and that no harm shall be planned against the Sarkar if I can 
prevent it.’” 

“ Dear old thing!” cried Georgia. 

“ But it’s not so much a rising that I’m afraid of at present. Bahram 
Khan will get the nearer obstacles out of his way first. Poor Bahadar 
Shah, who is no hero, sent to ask me by the mullah whether I would 
advise him to throw up his pretensions and retire into British terri- 
tory. Ofcourse I told him to sit tight, but no insurance office that 
respected itself would accept his life after this. And, Georgie, I very 
much doubt if Burgrave has not got worse in store for us.” 

“ Dick! what could there be worse?” Georgia’s face was blanched. 

“T have a presentiment—call it a conviction, if you like—that they 
mean to withdraw the subsidy, and Ashraf Ali has got hold of the 
idea too.” 

“ But, Dick, that would be a direct breach of faith! They couldn’t 
do it—they couldn’t! The treaty that crowned my father’s life-work, 
that killed him, indeed! Why, it has kept the frontier safe all these 
years 4 

“My dear Georgie, that’s not what Burgrave and his school care 
about. You know as well as I do that this province is an anomaly, 
and has got to be reduced to the level of next-door, When Ashraf Ali 
received the subsidy, he accepted our suzerainty over Nalapur, and 
according to his lights he has acted up to his obligations. But our 
present rulers don’t care to keep the suzerainty, don’t care for a vassal 
state outside our boundaries, and do care for economising rupees.” 

“ But surely they must know 3 

“That they will throw Ashraf Ali into the arms of Ethiopia, and 
extend Scythian influence down to our very borders, thanks to the way 
in which Fath-ud-Din has been allowed practically to repudiate Sir 
Dugald Haigh’s treaty? Why, Georgie, that’s just the sort of thing 
that these fellows never see until it happens. Then they lament that 
the world is so ill regulated, and say it all comes from our ingrained 
suspiciousness.” 

“ But, Dick, you wouldn’t countenance such a breach of faith ?” 

“No, I told Ashraf Ali so—told him that he would hear of my 
resignation first. Queer thing, isn’t it, to take a man who knows the 
frontier as I do, and let him give five of the best years of his life to 
working for it night and day, and then to send a man who has never 
seen it to reverse all he’s done? It’s a funny world, Georgie. But 
we'll retire with clean hands, at any rate, you and I, and taste the 
modest joys of the pensioned in a suburban flat, with a five-pound note 
at Christmas-time from Mab and her Commissioner to help us along.” 

Georgia could not trust herself to speak. She was holding Dick’s 
hand in hers, and smoothing his coat-cuff industriously. 

“Well, never say die!” he went on. “I may get a berth in some 
Colonial force yet, and from that giddy height we'll smile superior 
upon a jeering world, serenely conscious that we’re paying our way.” 
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At one time Georgia would not have lost a moment in reminding 
him that she could in any case return to the active practice of her 
profession, but now she would not even suggest to Dick that last 
humiliation of living upon his wife’s earnings. Instead, she lifted his 
hand to her lips. 

**We shan’t mind poverty, dear. We shall have one another still, 
and besides, your resignation may save the frontier. It will come out 
why you retired, and when once the reason is known, public opinion 
will be roused, and the Government will have to return to the old 
policy, even though we may not be here to carry it out. But, oh, 
Dick, how can you speak civilly to Mr. Burgrave after this ?” 

“Why, Georgie, the difficulty would be to speak uncivilly to him. 
The man is so wrapt up in his own greatness that he can’t imagine 
any one’s venturing to differ from him. He sweeps on like a glacier, 
removing all obstacles by his mere passage. The stones and rocks 
and things get carried along too, you know, whether they like it or 
not, and when the glacier has done with them it dumps them down 
in a neat heap, that’s all. Besides, we have to give Mab her chance.” 

“Tf Mab marries him, I have done with her,” said Georgia with 
conviction. 


For the next fortnight the house was overrun by a horde of Christ- 
mas guests, who came from outlying forts and irrigation and telegraph 
stations to taste the joys of civilisation for three or four days, hurrying 
back like conscientious Cinderellas at a given moment, that the other 
man might have his turn. Mabel was immensely interested in these 
lads, who looked up to Dick with frank veneration, and sought for 
quiet talks with Georgia that they might tell her all their home news, 
and kept the house lively from early morning until their host re- 
luctantly suggested that it was time for them to repair to their 
improvised bedrooms at night. Her interest did not go unrequited, 
for she had them all at her feet, regulating her favours so discreetly 
that none of them could complain that he was worse treated than his 
neighbour, and at the same time giving no one undue cause for 
self-congratulation. 

“‘T know you think I shall lose my head, Georgie,” she said on the 
evening of Christmas Day, when she and Georgia had left the men 
to their nightly smoke, “and I really believe I should if it lasted. 
These boys are all so splendid. Each of them is a hero in the ordinary 
course of his day’s work, but they don’t think of it, and no one out 
here thinks of it, and at home no one even knows their names. How 
is it that all the men out here are so nice? The women, as far as I 
have seen, are distinctly inferior,” 

‘So sorry,” said Georgia humbly. ‘“ Perhaps we were born so.” 

“Goose! I didn’t mean you, I meant the ordinary Anglo-Indian 
woman. With so many delightful men about, she ought to be improved 
in proportion.” 
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‘*‘ Perhaps it’s just possible that she’s spoilt, Mab. What do you 
think ?” 

Mabel laughed consciously, as she reclined in a long chair, with her 
arms behind her head. “You mean that I have deteriorated per- 
ceptibly already, I suppose? But that must be the men’s fault. If 
their admiration is the right kind, it ought to elevate me, surely? 
Now don’t say that I trade on their honest admiration to flatter my 
own vanity. I’m sick of that sort of thing. Besides, it pleases them 
to admire me, and I consider that it does them good. I am a liberal 
education for them,” 

“ How nice it must be to feel that!” 

“Yes, and I really am awfully fond of them, every one. I should 
like them all to win to-morrow. I can’t bear the thought that only 
one or two of them can get prizes, I shall feel so unfair. Georgie, 
what are you going to wear? Oh—” she sat up suddenly, with eyes 
full of horror, “what a wretch I am! Georgie, I never remembered 
your dresses when I was so busy getting my own. I haven’t brought 
you a single one.” 

“‘T have thought so for some days,” said Georgia. 

“Oh, how wicked of me! Take one of mine, Georgie—any of 
them, even the muslin. I deserve it.” 

“IT should look like a death’s head at the feast, indeed! Nonsense, 
Mab, I shall wear my red and white foulard.” 

“The one I sent you out two years ago? Oh, it will be too dread- 
ful. Sleeves and everything have altered since then. Besides, every 
one will know it.” 

“ What does that signify? It is quite fresh, and suits me very well. 
No one will remember it—not even Dick.” 

But in this Georgia was mistaken. When she appeared the next 
morning, her husband looked suspiciously from her to Mabel. 

“ Didn’t you wear that dress last year, Georgie? I thought you 
were going to get a new one. Why don’t you have something floppy 
and frilly, like Mab?” 

‘“‘ Mab is a perfect dream,” said Georgia. ‘No amount of trains or 
fichus could make me look like her. You are very ungrateful, Dick. 
Who ever heard of a man’s quarrelling with his wife for saving him 
a dressmaker’s bill before?” 

“I’ve a good mind to telegraph home at once,” grumbled Dick. 

‘‘ But what good would that be for to-day? Never mind. I'll get 
something terribly elaborate for next Christmas,” 

“Oh, Georgie, how good of you not to give me away!” murmured 
Mabel, as Dick went to see whether the dogcart was ready. “But I 
can’t help being glad you didn’t take this gown. I don’t think I 
could have given it up.” 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE OUTSIDER 


See you heard the latest, Miss North?” asked Fitz Anstruther, 

as he escorted Mabel down to the scene of action. The five young 
men who were staying in the house had nearly come to blows over the 
difficulty of deciding to whom this privilege ought to belong, but Fitz 
stepped in and disappointed them all equally by the calm announce- 
ment that it was his by right. He was Major North’s recognised 
deputy, and if the appointment held good in matters of duty, it was 
only fair that it should do so when pleasure was in question. The 
justice of the contention was grudgingly admitted, and Fitz was the 
proudest man in Alibad when he drove to the ground that morning in 
his smart new buggy, with Mabel, the glories of her gown hidden by a 
tussore dust-cloak, seated beside him. 

“No. What has the Commissioner done now ?” she asked. 

“Bahram Khan has entered his name for the Keeling Cup!” 

“And does that mean that the sky has fallen?” 

Fitz regarded her pityingly. “ You don’t see it as we do,” he said. 
“ Wait until you have been out a little longer. It seems that with a 
view to cementing the reconciliation he has brought about, the Com- 
missioner saw fit to invite the Nalapur Princes to honour us with their 
presence to-day. Ashraf Ali and Bahadar Shah didn’t quite see them- 
selves figuring in the triumphal procession, and both discovered that 
they had urgent business at home. But Bahram Khan duly turned 
up last night with his train of attendants, and is condescending enough 
to join us in our sports to-day. The Commissioner has a theory that 
in such mimic warfare as this the fusion of the English and native 
races proceeds apace, and Bahram Khan is doing his best to gratify 
him by poking himself into the race for the Keeling Cup—our very 
tiptop, crack, pucca event!” 

“But did General Keeling patronise races? I shouldn’t have 
thought they were at all in his line.” 

“They weren’t; but then this isn’t a race in the ordinary sense of 
the word. It was first run just at the time when everything in Khemi- 
stan was named after him, and besides, it recalls one of his own pet 
dodges. They say that he used to subject the men that wanted to 
serve under him to pretty severe tests, and this was one of them. He 
used to rouse them up in the middle of the night, and they had to 
turn out without boots, catch a strange horse, and ride him round the 
town without a saddle, and with only a halter for a bridle.” 

“It’s to be hoped that the town was smaller in those days?” 

“Of course it was. We don’t exact such a distance as that now. 
The ponies are all turned loose without saddles, and the men, in 
slippers, have to catch them and mount. Any man who catches his 
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own is disqualified. Then they have to get them round the course, 
without bridle or whip of any kind. I notice that the spectators are 
always pretty nearly dead with laughing before the end, while the 
competitors get black in the face with restrained emotion.” 

« But you don’t mean that General Keeling really treated his officers 
in that way?” 

“TI do, indeed. He had to weed them out, you see, or he would 
have been overrun with volunteers. Oh, you may believe my word, 
Miss North, even though I once had a report returned me by a jealous 
Secretary with the remark that I should do well to quit the Civil 
Service for the path of romantic fiction. The pains I took over that 
report! You see, I had an inkling that it would be seen by a very 
exalted person, who is great on district officers’ cultivating a literary 
style in their writings. I can truly say that there never has been such 
a literary gem sent in since Macaulay left India. It was written in the 
most beautiful English—though I say it—full of tender touches and 
delicate conceits, and as to quotations, and Oriental imagery, and 
wealth of imaginative detail! Ah well, it’s better not to think of it,” 
and Fitz sighed deeply. 

“Why? Did it bring down upon you a rebuke from the Great 
Great One?” 

“No, Miss North, for it never reached him. The Secretary inter- 
cepted it, naturally enough. Who would ever have looked at his 
minutes again after it? But at least it furnished him with an ideal to 
strive after. I have reason to believe he is in a lunatic asylum at this 
moment. ‘The effort was too great, you see.” 

“That was rather close,” said Mabel irrelevantly, as the wheel 
shaved the basketwork tray of an itinerant sweetseller by the roadside. 

“‘He shouldn’t be so intent on his prospective gains. Look how 
many of the fellows there are about! ‘That shows we are near the 
ground, ‘They flock to this place from all quarters when they know 
there’s a famasha on.” 

They had reached the enclosure by this time, and Mabel found 
herself the centre of an admiring throng. Pale-faced ladies from other 
stations glanced at her dress casually, and remained to gaze long and 
fixedly, her Alibad admirers brought up friends to be introduced, and 
both the old slaves and the new displayed a keen anxiety to station 
themselves for the day in the neighbourhood of her chair. With the 
exception of the race for the Keeling Cup, the sports were wholly 
military in character, and the programme was a lengthy one, but Mabel 
did not find the hours pass slowly. Everything was new and interest- 
ing, from the splendid native officers, with fierce eyes flashing under 
enormous turbans, who dashed up on fiery steeds and bore away 
triumphantly an unresisting tent-peg, to the latest recruit who exhibited 
his sangfroid by holding out his bare hand, with what Mabel considered 
privately an excess of confidence, for his daffadar to cut a lemon upon 
it. There was the inner circle of troopers of the Khemistan Horse, 
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reinforced to-day by such veterans as old Ismail Bakhsh and his fellow- 
chaprasis, keenly critical, but above all things solicitous for the honour 
of the regiment. There were the notables of the district, grave and 
bearded men in flowing robes, who looked as though they might have 
sat for a gallery of Scriptural portraits, but who exhibited an anxious 
deference when Dick glanced their way which suggested that their 
relations with him in the past had occasionally been those of criminals 
and judge. At the farther side of the course was the motley throng of 
dwellers in the native town, and hangers-on of the cantonments, with 
faces of every shade of brown, and clothes and turbans of every variety 
of colour. And lastly, close at hand, there was the little group of 
English, not taking their pleasure sadly, for once, but making the most 
of this rare opportunity for the exchange of news and opinions. The 
Commissioner’s was the dominating spirit here, naturally enough ; or at 
least, he shared the general attention with Mabel, but she was quite 
aware, as she met his benevolent smile, that he was making her a 
graceful present of a portion of the homage due to himself. 

The last event but one upon the programme was the tug-of-war 
between six men of the Khemistan Horse and six of the Sikhs who 
formed the Commissioner’s escort—a contest which was fought out 
with the greatest obstinacy, but in which the visiting team finally 
obtained the victory, to the unconcealed lamentation and resentment 
of the local representatives and their friends. The triumphant Sikhs 
found no sympathisers except among the safib-log, and the English 
applause was cut short by the necessity of preparing for the last race, 
in which it was a point of honour for every man to take part who 
could possibly do so. 

*« A solemn sacrifice to the memory of the adored General Keeling! ” 
said Mr. Burgrave in a low voice to Mabel, as they watched their late 
companions assembling upon the course. 

“Oh, but what is that native doing?” cried Mabel, forgetting what 
she had heard that morning, as a tall lithe man, wearing the green 
turban of a descendant of the Prophet, stepped out from the group of 
notables, and joined the competitors. 

“That,” was the smiling answer, “is Bahram Khan, hitherto the 
bugbear of the frontier, henceforth, I hope, our friend and ally.” 

*“T don’t like to see him there. He spoils the look of it,” she 
said impulsively. 

“Bahram Khan offends your eye? Ah, Miss North, you must 
pardon a poor statesman. I am no authority upon esthetic questions, 
I must confess, whereas you—well, you could scarcely not be one.” 

A smile emphasised the compliment, and Mabel turned away rather 
hastily, and addressed a casual remark to Flora Graham. Compli- 
ments were all very well, but she did not approve of the adroit way in 
which Mr. Burgrave repressed her whenever she began to talk of 
political matters. Flora had no eyes for any one but Fred Haycraft 
at the moment, however, and Mabel was obliged to turn her attention 
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to the course. The signal for starting was just then given, and there 
ensued a wild mél/ée of men and horses, the men as eager to mount as 
the animals were determined not to be mounted. Presently one or 
two successful riders forced their way out of the scrimmage, and by 
degrees most of the competitors secured a mount of some kind, but 
some were still left struggling when the foremost appeared round the 
curve of the course. 

“Oh dear, he has no chance!” wailed Flora, referring to her fiance, 
who was one of these unfortunates. ‘That’s Bahram Khan’s pony he 
has got, and of course it won’t let a white man mount it. Well, every 
one must see that it isn’t his fault. Oh, he is up at last!” 

But this tardy triumph was of little avail, for just as Fred Haycraft 
urged his unwilling steed on its way, Bahram Khan, mounted on the 
bay pony which was the especial pride of Fitz Anstruther’s heart, trotted 
gently past the winning-post. The absence of hurry, as the luckless Fitz 
remarked afterwards, was at once the finest and the most irritating 
part of the performance, 

“ The nigger’s won!” remarked a grizzled old officer who had served 
under General Keeling, in blank amazement, and as the truth of his 
words broke upon those around him, they were followed by a low 
whistle of dismay. The Commissioner, who had himself led the 
applause in which the rest were too much stunned to join, glanced 
round sharply, and at the same moment Mabel found Dick at her 
side. 

“Look here, Mab, You'd better ask the Commissioner to give the 
prizes. I never thought of this. These fellows are not like us—they 
don’t understand things. Get into a back seat quickly, without any fuss,” 

Mabel stared at him blankly. She was to relinquish her part in 
the events of the day, the glorious hour to which she had been looking 
forward for more than a week, to disappoint all her admirers, and hide 
herself and her gown where no one could see them! But Dick’s 
face was adamant, and he repeated his order peremptorily, until she 
rose and moved reluctantly towards the Commissioner, touching him 
on the arm. 

“‘ My brother says I had better ask you to distribute the prizes,” she 
said, with disappointment in every tone. Mr. Burgrave looked at her 
in astonishment, then his face took a harder set as his eyes fell on 
Georgia, who was endeavouring to console Flora for her lover’s ill 
success, Of course it was her doing! A faded woman in a gown 
that might have been new two seasons ago—how could she be other- 
wise than jealous of the radiant vision before him? ‘ And no wonder, 
poor thing!” said Mr, Burgrave to himself, with contemptuous pity, 
but she must learn that it would not do to make mischief where her 
beautiful young sister-in-law was concerned. 

“My dear Miss North,” the Commissioner’s voice took its most 
fatherly tone, “ don’t be afraid, Nothing would induce me to rob you 
of your pleasure,” 
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The words were loud enough for Dick to hear, and Mabel saw him 
frown angrily as she returned to her place, half-proud and half-afraid 
of her triumph. He said nothing, however, but took his stand im- 
mediately behind her, the very embodiment of silent displeasure. The 
sense of his hostility served to irritate her further, and she heartily 
wished him away. His rigid face would quite spoil the effect of the 
picture she had intended to present, and he was taking up the room 
of other people whose attendance she would have preferred. But she 
was determined not to give in, even when the Commissioner’s en- 
couraging smile smote her with a feeling of treachery, in having 
appealed to him against Dick. 

The regimental prize-winners came up in their order, the natives, 
now that the momentary excitement was over, wearing an air of stately 
boredom, which seemed to declare that sports and prizes alike were a 
species of child’s play, in which they took part merely for the sake of 
humouring the unaccountable whims of their officers, With the 
officers it was different, for Mabel read in their faces that although 
sports were good, and to earn a prize was better, both these faded into 
insignificance compared with the joy of receiving that prize from her 
hand. This was the very feeling that it most pleased her to inspire, 
and she loved the “ boys,” as she called them in her thoughts, better 
than before, if that were possible. 

Nevertheless, this glow of pleasure was shortlived. A short pause 
followed the appearance of the Sikh headman to receive the tug-of- 
war prize, and Mabel felt, without turning her head, that Dick’s 
still disapproval had infected all the Englishmen around. Once more 
she hardened her heart. It was detestable to see this wretched 
racial snobbishness in the men she had admired so much. They 
would have liked to spoil the whole affair, and deprive her of the one 
piece of romance which had come to brighten the humdrum proceed- 
ings, rather than allow a native not belonging to the regiment to carry 
off a prize. She, at least, was above such petty considerations, and 
Bahram Khan should receive as gracious a smile as any of his fellow- 
competitors. One other person was of her mind, she saw, for the 
Commissioner clapped his hands lightly, and with infinite condescen- 
sion, as Bahram Khan swaggered up. Mabel stepped forward, and met 
the glance of the bold eyes under the green turban. As she did so, 
she understood suddenly the secret of Dick’s displeasure. The smile 
faded from her lips, and the hand in which she held the Keeling Cup 
trembled. She stopped and faltered, and her pause of distress was 
evident to the men behind her. How they responded to her mute 
appeal she could not tell, but the look of insolent admiration passed 
from Bahram Khan’s eyes, into which she was still gazing spell-bound, 
and was as it were veiled under his former expression of contemptuous 
indifference for his surroundings. A few words from the Commis- 
sioner, and the Nalapur Prince retired, leaving behind him a general 
sense of constraint. If it had been arranged that anything else was 
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to be done at this point, no one remembered it. People stood about 
in little groups, and talked, awkwardly enough. Something had 
happened, or rather, there had been an electrical instant, and some- 
thing might have happened, but it was not quite easy to see what it 
was. ‘The crudest conception of the history of the moment was 
voiced by Mrs. Hardy, who had torn herself from her school-work to 
be present at the prize-giving, and now seized upon Georgia. 

“*Oh, dear Mrs. North, how unspeakably painful all this must be to 
you and your husband! You must feel the charge of Miss North a 
dreadful responsibility! I would never have said a word while she 
flirted merely with our own officers, or even with Mr. Burgrave— 
though really the lengths to which she goes—! But to set herself 
deliberately to dazzle a native x 

“Mrs. Hardy,” cried Georgia, flushing angrily, “ please remember 
that you are speaking of my sister. I can assure you that Mabel has 
never dreamt of such a thing. She may be thoughtless, but that is all.” 

“It is very sweet and good of you to say it, but I am afraid your 
eyes will soon be disagreeably opened. No rational being could doubt 
that Miss North is setting her cap at the Commissioner, and that 
would scarcely be a match you could welcome, would it? Look at 
her dress—so absurdly unsuitable at her age. Oh, I know how old 
she is, Mrs. North, and I will say that eight years between you don’t 
warrant your dressing as if you were mother and daughter. But I 
grant that Miss North is one of the people who always look younger 
than they are, while you invariably look older.” 

The expression of Mrs. Hardy’s sympathy rarely corresponded with 
the good-will which prompted it, but Georgia received the stab in 
heroic silence, and cast about for a means of changing the subject. 

“‘T suppose we might as well go home now,” she said at last in 
despair, rising as she spoke. ‘ Where is my husband, I wonder? ” 

“ Over there, talking to the Commissioner and Bahram Khan,” 
responded Mrs. Hardy. ‘“ Dear me! something must have happened. 
There is a messenger who seems to have brought some news. How 
grave they all look! What can it be?” 

Watching eagerly, they saw Bahram Khan take his leave of Mr. 
Burgrave and Dick, and rejoin his friends. As the two gentlemen 
returned to the rest of the company, the Commissioner said, slightly 
raising his tones in a way that attracted general attention, “Well, except 
as regards the poor fellow himself, I can’t pretend to be sorry. The 
way is now clear for important developments.” 

Dick’s reply was inaudible, but the Commissioner rejoined sharply, 
“ Of course you put this down to Bahram Khan’s account ?” 

“T make no accusations,” said Dick, unmoved. ‘You can’t per- 
ceive more clearly than I do that it is impossible to connect him 
with it.” 

“You deal in ambiguities, I see.” Mr, Burgrave’s temper was 
evidently ruffled, 
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“There was no ambiguity in my mind,” was the reply, as Dick 
beckoned to a servant to call up his dogcart. “Are you coming with 
me, Georgie, or shall I take Mabel?” 

“Oh no, Mr. Anstruther will drive her home,” said Georgia, aghast 
at the thought of an encounter between Dick in his present mood and 
Mabel at her prickliest. ‘“ Dick,” as the Commissioner turned to speak 
to Mrs. Hardy, “‘ what has happened ?” 

‘Hush! speak lower. Bahadar Shah is dead.” 

“What! poisoned ?” 

“No, shot. He was out hunting, and one of his most trusted 
servants was carrying a spare gun for him, loaded. As he handed it 
to his master, it went off, and Bahadar Shah was shot through the heart.” 

** And what happened to the servant ?” 

“ The rest fell upon him and clubbed him to death immediately.” 

** But of course it was Bahram Khan’s doing ?” 

“Sh! He has established a satisfactory alibi, at any rate.” Dick 
helped Georgia into the cart and took the reins, aud they were well 
on the road home before he spoke again. “It is the killing of the 
servant that makes me most suspicious. It would be just like Bahram 
Khan to bribe him to kill his master on the understanding that he 
should be allowed to escape, and then to make matters safe by bribing 
the rest to put him out of the way.” 

** But surely that would only involve admitting more men into the 
secret ?” 

** What secret? Bahram Khan is anxious about his cousin’s safety, 
and charges the servants to show no mercy to any one who attacks 
him. The utmost you could prove against him would be a suspicion 
that an attempt on his life might be made—not even a guilty know- 
ledge, far less instigation.” 

“« How did he receive the news ?” 

“In the most orthodox way, deep but restrained grief. He must 
go to Nalapur to be present at the funeral and comfort his bereaved 
uncle, he told Burgrave, just as if his uncle would not sooner see a 
man-eater come to comfort him. How Burgrave received the news, 
you heard,” 

“Yes. His manner was indecently callous, I thought.” 

“Oh no. His saying what he did was one of his calculated indis- 
cretions, like unveiling his policy to Timson coming up. No papers 
here, you see, so he must make his revelations in person. Ugh! the 
man turns me sick. Did you notice his bit of byplay with Mab?” 

‘She didn’t realise what you meant, Dick. Things here are so new 
to her, you know.” 

“Oh, why should a man be doomed to have a fool fora sister? If 
I had said to you what I did to her you would have understood.” 

* Perhaps Mab hasn’t studied you as closely as I have.” 

“No, the Commissioner is her object of study at present. Nice 
cheerful prospect, isn’t it—to have that chap for a brother-in-law ? ” 
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“ Ye-es,” said Georgia hesitatingly, “ but I’m not quite sure it will 
be that, Dick. I think there’s some one else.” 

“ And the Commissioner is only pace-making for him? No, no, 
Georgie ; that’s a little too thick. Of course I know there are dozens * 
of others, but who is there that has a chance against Burgrave ? ” 

“Tf I tell you, you'll only laugh. It is a very little thing, but it 
serves as a straw. You didn’t notice, when Bahram Khan had had 
his prize, how Mab was left sitting alone for a minute. I knew just 
how she felt, ashamed and miserable, and wounded, and I wanted to 
go to her, but Mrs. Hardy had got hold of me, and I didn’t think she 
would improve matters. The Commissioner didn’t see—he never 
does see what other people are feeling, unless he happens to be feeling 
the same himself—but Fitz Anstruther did. He was by her side in a 
moment, saying just the kind of things that would lead her to forget 
her mortification. If he had seemed to intend to help her, she would 
have been angry, but it looked quite accidental, as if it was simply 
that he took pleasure in her society, and jumped at the chance of 
enjoying it when he found her alone for a moment. She will be 
grateful to him ever after, and that may be the beginning of even 
better things.” 

“Qh, you match-makers! the idea of coupling Mab and Anstruther, 
of all people! And you back him against the Commissioner ?” 

“I do; unless Mab is deliberately playing for a high official future.” 


(To be continued.) 
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melancholy house, so ruinous in appearance that it would have 

seemed mpossible it should be the habitation of living people ; 
yet the thin wreath of blue smoke that drifted upward now and again 
from a chimney proved that the dilapidated place was not absolutely 
tenantless. 

Shadowed by tall trees, it stood in a neglected, weed-encumbered 
garden which, like itself, would have seemed to imply absolute desertion 
but for a bed of cabbages, a rosebush or two, or a row of stately orange 
sunflowers in their season. 

Close beside the house ran the river, shallow and clear, the long, 
waving, swaying water-weeds anchored to its chalky bed gleaming a 
transcendently vivid green as the sunshine reached them, filtered 
through its translucent crystal. 

But the sunshine never reached the forlorn house, save in dancing 
flecks between the clustered leaves of the surrounding trees; and year 
by year its roof fell into holes, its time-stained plaster peeled off in 
flakes, and its broken windows even seemed to gape wider without 
other enemy than wind and weather. 

Only a mile away the town clustered round its great minster, the 
sound of whose chimting bells reached the solitary house by the river, 
mellowed by the airy distance between. 

But the house bore an evil name—as solitary, ruinous houses 
are apt to do in the minds of country-folk—and few cared to go too 
near it. 


Arm a mile away from an old cathedral town there stood a 


It was a lovely afternoon late in May, and a girl stood in the 
neglected garden, her arms upon the rickety gate, which made a vain 
show of keeping it enclosed. 

She was a girl of middle height and slender yet active figure, and in 
her neat pink cotton gown and plain straw hat looked singularly out of 
keeping with her surroundings. Her face, although a pleasant one 
with the youthful charm of clear complexion and outline, had no 
especial beauty but that of a pair of beautiful grey eyes with dark 
brows and lashes, and the only noticeable thing about it was an 
expression of such absolute sincerity that it needed only a glance at 
it to be assured that Truth and Hester Maybury were inseparable 
companions. 

Yet, for all the incongruity, Hester Maybury’s only home was that 
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melancholy old house, and it was to the occasional labour of her capable 
young hands that was due even so much of order as appeared in the 
weed-grown garden. 

It was seven years now since Hester, a solitary orphan of twelve 
years old, had arrived at that unhomelike home—a forlorn bequest 
from her father to Ais father, from whom he had parted in unquench- 
able anger and disgust twenty years earlier. 

The child’s mother had been long dead, and in his own last 
moments of anguished dread of his darling’s future—left alone upon a 
hard world—Richard Maybury bethought himself of the evil-tempered, 
tyrannical, miserly old father in the old house by the river, and wrote 
to him an urgent request for forgiveness—of the sins that had actu- 
ally been mostly on the old man’s side—for himself, and shelter for 
his little daughter. 

How well Hester remembered her first sight of that ill-conditioned, 
shabby, morose old man, who yet retained just sufficient human feeling 
not to refuse his dead son’s request ! 

How vividly she recalled her passion of grief at her father’s death— 
the sense of utter desolation—the strange, silent journey to the old 
cathedral city—the incredulous horror of her realisation that that miser- 
able, ruined house amidst its trees was her future home! 

How the wind sighed and sobbed and moaned amongst the branches 
that first night, while a frightened, heart-broken child cowered in a 
wretched bed in a damp, dreary room, and listened with quaking pulses 
for the recurrent scraping of the twigs upon the window! 

The old man had not been actively unkind; in fact, so far as he 
was still capable of affection, he had acquired a sort of liking for. her, 
and according to the lights of a man grown old in selfish miserliness 
he treated her well. 

The girl herself possessed one of those fine natures that, by adapting 
themselves bravely to circumstances, end by conquering them. 

She had been well taught, and little by little she obtained a certain 
influence over her grandfather. Never so much as to induce him to 
disburse money enough to put the old place into any sort of repair ; 
but, by force of argument and unlimited patience, she managed to im- 
port a certain decency and even comfort into the only rooms they 
inhabited—her own little bedroom and the large kitchen which was the 
only living-room her grandfather would consent to use, 

His own miserable bedroom no efforts of hers could persuade him to 
alter. It had served his turn seventy odd years, he said (he had been 
born in it), and he saw no sense in making it fine for his funeral. 

By-and-by Hester’s energy and determination took her to the town 
for work; and being dainty and nimble-fingered, she obtained a per- 
manent post as embroiderer and needlewoman that kept her busy, and 
enabled her to clothe herself without the application to her grandfather 
that always evoked a storm of abuse of her extravagance and lamenta- 
tion over his own roverty. 
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Hester put these by serenely ; she knew each to be equally false ; in 
fact she knew something concerning her grandfather’s affairs of which 
he believed her to be absolutely ignorant. 

‘It’s not my business where he hides his money or what he chooses 
to do with it,” she said to herself; “so long as he doles me out a 
pound at a time often enough to keep us alive. Poor old man! no 
wonder father could not stand it.” 

Still, in spite of her brave spirit, Hester felt ashamed of the miser- 
able house, the shabby, ill-kempt, unshaven old grandfather, and 
made few friends in the town, since, even if she had cared to ask 
them to such a place, the old man would have raved at the mere 
proposition, 

But she had one friend indeed, and it was for his coming her clear 
grey eyes were following the river-path from the town as she leaned her 
arms on the rickety gate that May evening. 

The river-path was sweet with the scent of the hawthorn blossom, 
so thick upon the bushes that it looked like snow. The sunlight 
shone upon the long, low meads, everywhere intersected by water- 
courses, where the marsh-marigolds which had turned them to fields of 
gold a little earlier still showed a few late flowers. 

There he was at last ! 

A tall figure had leapt the stile fifty yards away, and was walking 
swiftly along the narrow path towards her ragged garden-bower. 

A faint increase of colour came to the girl’s cheek, and her eyes 
widened with a light of welcome as they fell upon his handsome, 
joyous face. 

“ Here I am, Hester!” he cried with a laugh; “I thought I should 
never get here at all, such a lot of fellows wanted to stand treat this 
last day.” 

Jack Cameron was Hester Maybury’s one beloved friend—she called 
him nothing dearer even to her own thought; and this evening he was 
going away —away to that great city which daily swallows up the lives 
of so many country-bred lads—to make his fortune. So he said, so he 
confidently believed, being of a bold and sanguine nature, better edu- 
cated than the majority of his fellows, just out of his apprenticeship, 
and ten pounds in his pocket. 

“Why, Jack,” answered Hester, a little reproachfully, “ you wouldn’t 
have gone without saying good-bye to me anyhow, would you?” 

‘No, no, of course not; but it does unsettle a fellow a bit, I can tell 
you, Hester, to have all the chaps so friendly. How pretty you look, 
Hester! TI like that pink frock uncommonly.” 

The colour rose again into Hester’s cheeks. “I’m so glad”—she 
was beginning, when a harsh voice called angrily from within the house : 
“‘ Hester—Hester, I say! What the devil are you chattering out there 
for? I want you.” 

Hester turned to go in, but Jack caught her by the arm. 

“ Hester,” he said eagerly, “ don’t mind him! Come along! You 
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promised to walk back with me as far as the cathedral. I shan’t let 
you off, whatever that old brute says. Don’t goin!” 

But Hester only laughed, and withdrew her arm from his grasp. 

“T must,” she said; “but I zztend to walk back with you, whatever 
he says.” 

The old man sat beside the wide, open hearth of the big kitchen, 
such a hearth beneath its lofty chimney-piece as still exists in many an 
old English farm-house, where the fuel burns upon iron “ dogs ” and 
there is space on either side to hold an ample bench beneath the great 
chimney mouth. 

Old Richard Maybury was not an agreeable object. A bent-backed, 
savage-faced, surly old man, whose aged wrinkles were the record of 
mean avarice and sordid thrift, and whose hands, with their corded 
veins and yellow nails, were like the talons of a bird of prey, despite 
the tremulous feebleness of age. 

A dirty flannel night-cap covered his scanty, ill-kempt grey locks, 
and garments of prehistoric antiquity hung loosely upon his shrunken 
limbs. 

** Who's out there with you?” he bawled angrily as Hester entered. 

“Jack Cameron,” the girl said without pause or hesitation; “I’m 
going to walk back to the town with him.” 

Her bold answer brought forth a storm of vituperation, in which 
accusations of undutifulness, extravagance, and other unfilial vices 
stumbled over each other. 

“ Listen, grandfather,” said Hester at last, in clear, loud tones that 
the deafening ears might not miss a word; “you don’t keep me—I 
keep myself by my own work. You give me a home—such as it is— 
that is true. But in return I give you care and attendance you could 
not get in any other way, not even if you paid—paid well—for it. In 
return I claim the right to act as I please in other matters, and I 
intend to walk into the town with Jack Cameron.” 

The old miser had shrunk into himself at her mention of payment. 
He let her go without another word. 


Under the grey walls of the cathedral Hester Maybury and Jack 
Cameron said good-bye. 

The afterglow of the sunken sun was casting a melancholy radiance 
over the great grey pile. 

“Good-bye, Hester,” said Jack at last, a little of the sentiment of 
parting dimming the brilliance of that fortunate future which was so 
certain ; “‘ won’t you give me a kiss—just one—for good-bye ?” 

He slid his arm around her waist, and for a moment it seemed as 
if her lips would meet his. Then she drew herself away. 

‘*‘ No, Jack,” she said; “ I’ve never kissed a man yet—since father 
died—and I won’t till_——” 

“The more reason you ought to now!” he interrupted; “but if 
you won’t—and I think I like you all the better for it, though I did 
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want that kiss, Hester !—well, good-bye, Hester. I’ll write soon—I’ll 
write often ; and you’ll wait for me, won’t you?” 

“ Yes—TI’ll wait,” said Hester, although he had not defined very 
exactly what she was to wait for. 

As she spoke, the cathedral bells broke out into triumphant music 
above their heads. 

Jack tossed his cap into the air. 

“Tt’s an omen!” he cried; “a good omen! They’re saying I 
shall make my fortune!” and on that laughing prophecy they parted. 


Four years had passed away since the spring evening when, under 
the grey cathedral walls, with the bells ringing jubilant above them, 
Jack Cameron had bidden Hester Maybury farewell and started on 
the road to fortune. 

At first he had written with tolerable frequency and of hopeful 
prospects ; then, little by little, longer and longer intervals had elapsed 
between letters ever growing shorter and less satisfactory, until at last 
they had wholly ceased. 

Month after month slipped away silently, and now it was close upon 
two years since Hester had had any news of her friend. She was 
ignorant of even his place of abode, and had finally schooled her sad 
heart to the conviction that, whether in good fortune or evil fortune, 
he had forgotten her. 

The four years of solitary waiting which grew even less hopeful had 
stolen something of its youthful brightness from Hester’s face; her 
cheek was paler and thinner than of old. Her brave spirit at moments 
quailed achingly under the wearisome burden of her daily duties, 
immeasurably increased by her grandfather’s growing infirmities and 
ill-humour, not to speak of his now almost total deafness ; and all this 
had to be borne day after day without that old joy and unspoken hope 
that had made them easy. 

The old house still held together—fit abode for its old master, 
whose life was falling from him bit by bit like its broken panes and 
peeling plaster. 

It was the last night of the year, and Hester Maybury sat at her 
window. 

She had tried in vain to sleep; an unaccountable restlessness vexed 
her spirit, and kept her wide awake with torturing thoughts. 

At last she rose, and in the darkness sat by the window and looked 
out vaguely on the night. 

In a great gale of the preceding autumn one of the tall trees had 
fallen away from the house, leaving a gap through which the garden 
and the river were visible. 

It was a still, windless night—warm for the time of year. A cling- 
ing veil of white mist hung over the watery meads and above the 
softly rippling river. 

The waning moon, a shapeless ghost, peered through the misty veil 
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with a pallid melancholy radiance that cast no shadows, yet it made all 
things visible in a sort of doubtful twilight. 

Hester leaned her head against the window-frame and closed her 
tired eyes. On the still air there came to her ear the far-off sound of 
the cathedral bells ringing out the Old Year. 

Dreamily she listened for the alternate peals—the first distinct 
though far away in the quiet night; then its muffled repetition fantas- 
tically vague as if coming from miles still further away. 

She listened until the regular intervals of sound soothed her brain 
into quiet, and she slept, to wake again with a chill start as the bells 
rang out once more in joyful tumult to welcome the New Year—the 
muffled farewell to the Old Year silenced for ever. 

She sat up in her chair, listening, her eyes upon the white mistiness 
of the garden. 

Suddenly she bent forward and peered with violently awakened 
attention into the dim twilight. 

What was that moving shape stealing—stealing furtively—along the 
tiver-path where no one was ever to be seen after dusk ? 

She cowered behind the curtain and watched, with a strange fear 
clutching at her throat. 

The shape stole nearer, lingered a moment at the rickety garden- 
gate, lifted its face towards the house as if to make sure of its dark 
silence of sleep, then carefully opened the gate and again stole on- 
wards round the house, and towards a window at the back Hester 
knew to be unprotected but by a bolt a boy’s knife could have slipped 
aside. 

And in that moment, while the figure had stood at the gate, Hester 
had recognised without possibility of doubt that this creeping midnight 
visitor was her friend Jack Cameron. 

In this way he had returned after his two years’ silence—in this 
ill-omened way! since for no good purpose could an honest man so 
approach the house that held a woman he respected. 

She stood, holding her breath, her heart beating loud in her ears, 
yet not so loud but that—sharpened by terror—they caught the faint 
click of the bolt shot back, and then the muffled tread of guarded 
footsteps making their way into the kitchen. Then dead silence; then 
again a faint sound as of something being gently moved. 

Now she knew for certain—it had been only an inconceivable terror 
until this moment-—the reason for that hideous midnight visit. 

And she was the guilty cause! It was her folly that had made his 
crime possible and tempted him to it. 

Was it not she herself, who, in the dear old days of foolish talk, 
when he had joked with her about the treasure the old miser was re- 
puted to keep hidden away, had told him that she knew where it was 
hidden, though she had never seen it ? 

It was she herself and no other that had given him the clue, by 
telling him that her grandfather’s rage when by chance she had moved 
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the heavy oaken arm-chair, in which he always sat, a little aside from 
its accustomed spot on the brick-laid floor, had awakened her curiosity 
sufficiently to lead her to the discovery that something—she neither 
knew nor cared what—was concealed beneath. 

Had Jack Cameron—her generous-minded, honourable friend— 
come to this? <A midnight thief. Oh, how he must have fallen! 

The warm gush of remembered love that thought brought with it 
brought back her courage, too, and awoke within her a burning resolve 
to save him from evil-doing. 

She slipped softly downstairs past her grandfather’s door; though 
she might have fallen from top to bottom of the flight without the 
noise disturbing those deaf old ears. 

At the kitchen door she paused—her heart-beats were choking her. 

From within there came a sound of gently-used tools; a streak of 
light shone through the latch-hole upon her hand. She lifted the 
latch and entered. 

A candle stood upon the hearth; the old chair had been pushed a 
little aside from its accustomed place, and beside it knelt Jack Cameron, 
before a deep hole in the floor from which he had removed the bricks, 
a canvas bag in his hand. 

So absorbed was he in attempting to cut the knotted string that 
secured the bag, with tremulous fingers that scarce could hold the 
knife, that the opening of the door had not disturbed him. 

“Jack!” said Hester, in a voice so strongly controlled yet so vibrant 
with anguish that it might have brought a devil to repentance. 

He started violently and rose to his feet, the bag still clutched in his 
hands. His face was terrible to look upon. 

“Go!” he said, in a voice as controlled as her own, but ringing with 
fierce resolve ; “go! it’s no use talking—I’m desperate—I must have 
it. Go away—go back; you had better.” 

He made as if he would pass her, but she threw herself before 
him. 

“No, no!” she cried; “no, Jack,—dear Jack! you mustn’t take 
it! Oh, don’t—don’t! It’s all my fault, I told you, IknowI did. I 
tempted you! You’ve been unlucky I can see. I thought you had 
only forgotten me—but I see—I see! Only don’t, don’t be wicked, 
too—don’t do what can never, never be undone—don’t leave me to 
think I—I—led you into crime! O Jack! Jack!” 

Again he tried to pass her. 

“ Be quiet,” he said savagely; “do you want the old miser to hear? 
Do you want me to murder him? By God! I’ll murder him if he 
comes!” 

“ He won’t hear—he’s deaf, stone-deaf now!” said Hester, reckless 
how by her own words she left herself at the mercy of the desperate 
man, “O Jack! listen to me—listen to your friend you used to— 
to like and trust. A curse will be on the money if you take it. I 
know it’s hard—hard—that you should be in such terrible want of it, 
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however it comes about ; but don’t take it this way—for God’s sake, 
don’t!” 

“ T must—you don’t know—I must,” he retorted; “let’s have no 
more of this folly—stand out of my way! I’m desperate, I tell you! 
Stand out of my way, or by the Lord ‘ 

As he spoke he seized her roughly, and twisted her away from the 
door, but she threw her arms tight around him, and clung to him with 
all her strength. 

*T’ll never let you go to sin and misery!” she cried. 

With an oath, he raised the knife he still held, and made a thrust at 
her upturned face. 

Instinctively she raised her hand above her head to shield herself, 
and the knife descending made a long clean cut in the flesh of her 
arm. 

That wound saved Jack Cameron’s soul. As the red blood gushed 
from it, staining her sleeve, and pouring over her hand, he cast knife 
and bag away from him with a frantic cry of remorseful agony that 
pierced Hester’s heart. He seized her in his arms, and held her as if 
he expected to see her fall and die; he put her into the great arm-chair 
and knelt before her, imploring her forgiveness, calling down curses on 
himself, and passionately assuring her of his repentance, in a breath. 

Hester looked at him with eyes dazed with the past struggle and 
terror, until above all other feeling arose the longing to give him 
comfort. 

“It’s nothing—it’s nothing, Jack,” she said faintly. ‘ Look, it’s 
only a little cut. I might have done it myself. I did do it myself 
really. If I hadn’t put up my hand—there, dip that cloth in the tub 
of cold water ; it will stop the bleeding. It was an accident, nothing 
more.” 

And Jack broke into passionate asseverations that he had meant 
only to frighten her, and make her let go her hold—she didn’t—she 
couldn’t—believe he would have hurt a hair of her head wilfully? If 
he could have been such a damnable brute, might he be cut off from 
all mercy here and hereafter. And Hester smiled a piteous sweet 
smile of belief and pardon in answer. 

Presently the old man was heard coughing feebly above, with 
querulous mutterings and grumblings. 

“You must go, Jack,” said Hester; ‘though he’s so deaf, he’s 
quick enough still in some ways; and if by any chance he found you 
here—” she paused. ‘“ Don’t stay; I'll put everything straight. Look, 
the bleeding’s stopped. It’s nothing—nothing at all. Don’t give it 
another thought. But if it were a thousand times worse, I’d bear it— 
bear it joyfully—to know you are free from crime this night!” 

“Do you call this free from crime?” asked Jack with bitter sadness. 
“No, but saved from the results of crime by a woman—by the best 
woman in all the world. I’m going, Hester. It was a black day for 
you when you chose me for your friend; but God is my witness you 
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shall never see me again until I can show you I’ve done something 
to atone for the past. I asked you to kiss me when last we parted— 
impudent dog that I was! I'll never dare to ask to touch your hand 
—the hand I’ve wounded so sorely this night—again, until I’m 
worthy—no, I can’t be that ever—but not so unworthy to touch it as 
I am now.” 

And Hester’s upright soul approved his words and blessed them. 

“Good-bye, Jack,” she said, “and God bless you and bring you 
back to me some day.” 

He looked at her with wide, remorseful eyes, out of a white, beaten 
face, and went. 


Again the weeks and the months and the years went by, and no 
tidings of Jack Cameron came to the old house by the river. 

Hester Maybury lived her accustomed life of dutiful tendance of an 
ill-conditioned, ungrateful, deaf old man, plied her busy needle, and 
thought of the absent wanderer as of old, but with an immense added 
tenderness. 

Presently the ancient miser’s loveless death left her mistress of the 
old house, and heiress of the hoarded treasure for which her friend had 
perilled his soul and she her life. 

That hoarded treasure turned out to be a far larger one than could 
have been guessed, and Hester was rich according to her own modest 
views. 

The old house renewed its youth, and now—a pleasant, homelike 
abode—stood beneath its shading trees in a fair garden, where the 
roses bloomed fragrant and the yellow sunflowers flamed amongst 
ordered verdure. 

Interests, occupations, friends, drew Hester’s life into the genial one 
her grandfather’s habits had made her shun; and her fine nature 
developed into a nobler womanhood under their influence. 

But no news came of the wanderer whose name had never passed 
her lips since that strange night of anguish and parting in the old 
kitchen. 

And still, night by night, as her prayers went up to Heaven for the 
absent, she would lay her lips caressingly on the scar his wound had 
left, as she murmured— 

“ He’ll come back—he’ll come back! If he’s dead he’s among the 
blessed ; if he’s alive I shall see him again. This is the pledge either 
way. It binds us together for ever and ever.” 

Seven years had passed since that night, and it was high summer 
once more, when, one evening of golden splendour, a traveller—fever- 
wasted and feeble, but with a record of heroic effort and achievement 
behind him—made his slow way along the well-remembered river-path 
between the green water-meads, so little changed in their eternal youth 
and beauty, while he was so aged and wan. 

At the gate he paused—as he had done that desperate night seven 
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long years and more ago—and lifted his eyes to the house; and as he 
looked Hester herself, her hands full of newly-plucked roses, stood 
before him in the fragrant garden—the Hester of old, yet as beautifully 
different from the pale, blood-stained figure he had seen her last as 
were the house and garden themselves from the forlorn, melancholy 
ruin of that night. 

“ Jack,” she cried, and all the roses fell from her hands as she hurried 
towards him. “ Jack, you have come back to me at last!” 

“Yes, Hester,” he said, “I have come back to you to die. But, 
thank God, I’ve kept my word to you—I’ve tried to retrieve the past. 
You'll let me take your hand now.” 

But Hester’s arms went round his bowed neck, and her pure lips’ 
kiss was on his faded cheek. 

“Tt has been waiting for you a long time,” she said softly. 


Jack Cameron did not die. 

In the old house by the river live a husband and wife whose sacred 
fire of love is kept ever burning on their hearth by grave memories. 

Children’s voices rival the song of blackbird and thrush in the fair 
garden ; and borne upon the breeze still comes on golden evenings or 
wild wind-swept New Years’ Eves, the harmony of the Cathedral bells. 

And if ever Jack Cameron’s eyes dwell with never-forgotten remorse 
upon a certain long white seam that shows upon his wife’s comely arm 
she says, with tender reproach in her voice— 

“Don’t look at it like that, Jack! Don’t you know that it is my 
title of honour? I wouldn’t give it up for all the diamonds in all the 
world!” 

MAGDALEN BROOKE. 
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HALL Night bring Sorrow ?”—* Ay, Night brings Sorrow! ” 

S So the bird-call runs, question and answer in plaintive re- 

petition, while the evening shadows become accentuated with 
the increasing twilight. It is an eerie life up in this Samoan mountain 
bush, after sunlight has fled. In the garish day, life here is neither 
eerie nor poetic ; newly-cleared ground is apt to savour of the practical 
rather than the poetic. Yet there are times when even a bush clearing 
can aspire to romance, when soft mists veil its angularities and _half- 
lights play tenderly upon its scattered draperies, and red fungi or grey 
lichen weave a story around its fallen stems. But before the glare of 
a tropical day romance flees and seeks some sheltered nook, leaving 
the wistful humanities who vould fain pursue it to gasp and melt in 
the coolness of, let us say, 94 degrees in the shade. 

To-day’s heat has blazed down upon us, and our bush clearing has 
been fiercely stagnant, with the stagnation of Death-in-Life. The life has 
only been evidenced by that omnipresent South Sea daughter of the horse- 
leech, the all-penetrating mosquito, bent on saving us from the universal 
inertia. But for this rapacious guest we might drone away the hours, 
dreaming of Hades and kindred joys. The sting of the mosquito, 
ever on the alert, drives us from mat to chair and from chair to mat, 
insinuates itself behind net curtains, laughs defiance at vigorous fan 
and repellent essential oil, poohpoohs steady work in any shape, and 
has for sole raison a’étre the determination, in sensitive subjects, of a 
blood fever which the pachydermatous declare to be good for the soul. 
The original founder of the mosquito family was that Grand Inquisitor 
who devised the torture of artificial sleeplessness, and the regions 
haunted by his descendants are unholy ground. 

Save for the persistent buzz of the mosquito the day might be dead 
—of excess of vitality. Zephyr or hum of life there is none, the red- 
hot rays seem to pour down without so much as a vibration. The 
ragged bananas hang limply, like torn green paper with never a rustle 
left in it. The indented papaw leaves curl up, showing hard green 
fruit which is incapable of reaching the edible stage; it may rot, but it 
may not ripen unless some reviving rain fall on it. The European 
vegetables in the half-formed garden, the cucumbers and water-melons, 
the tomatoes and beans, appeal to the brazen air with parched leaf and 
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withered pod and straightened tendril, while parasitic fungi, the 
vegetable crow and vulture, make merry over their inanition. Poisonous 
black lizards, goggle-eyed, stolid incarnations of evil, lie on the charred 
logs which litter the clearing and minister to a crop of orange-red and 
leathery-white fungus. Over wrenched stump and arched root twines a 
rank growth of fair colour and fetid smell, the tabooed “Chinese 
cucumber,” whose spinous, vivid-orange, scarlet-seeded fruit gleams 
with Satanic fascination from beneath pale green draperies. Ghostly 
trunks, scorched by fire, stretch out mournful arms fringed with brown 
leaves which now and again drop with leaden motion. Vampire 
banyans, draining the life they cling to, throw out gaunt aerial roots 
over which coil the snake-like lianas. Stagnation or strangulation, 
death or vitiated energy all around, and the only sound to be heard 
the dismal creaking of some over-balanced trees which, groaning at 
intervals in the miasmic atmosphere, suggest the creaking of the 
gallows. 

Vegetable life gasping and paling outside the little shanty ; animal 
life gasping and paling within, beneath the scant protection of iron 
roof and séapo ceiling, between the doors where no draught is obtain- 
able. The problem whether life be worth living is solved with a 
decided negative, its beauty and melody are disposed of as undiscovered 
quantities. But slowly and imperceptibly, as life’s intensity diminishes, 
its beauty and melody steal upon us unawares: the red rays turn to 
golden, the earth gives a quiver of anticipation, the drooping leaves 
thrill with the news that eventide will soon be here, and an azure flash 
dazzles you as living lapis-lazuli floats through the air. Suddenly, 
from a branch hard by, come a short, strident cry and a high-pitched 
note like a jagged shake, “to be-to be-to be-to be.” The lapis-lazuli 
has found voice ; it is the little kingfisher, ever on the alert to announce 
that inertia is over and business looking up. 

The olive-green tao with yellow spectacles bustles up resentfully ; 
it is his task to intone morning and evensong, and the kingfisher has 
got ahead of him with rasping cry. Instantly the sao pours forth his 
quick, broken warble, sometimes a soft melody snapt at the first 
phrase, but oftener an imperative adjuration to “ hurry-hurry-hurry up, 
quick-quick-quick.” The others do hurry up: the brown, black-beaked 
fuia utters his prolonged whistle of dismay; the pale green and cream 
manutangt, the metallic green and purple dove, moan and plain as if 
Cock Robin’s funeral were in rehearsal; the swooping swallow twit- 
twits impatiently ; as violet tints shadow the gold rays, the chatter of 
the flying fox and the hoot of the grey owl wander among the tree 
tops. Then, while sky waxes rosy and land purples, the Spirit of the 
Samoan Bush rouses its own special interpreter, and again and again 
the cry quivers over the reviving earth— 

“Shall Night bring Sorrow?” —“ Ay, Night brings Sorrow! ” 
« Labour and Sorrow ?”’—“ Yea, Labour and Sorrow!” 

The life of the bush comes, borne on the evening breeze; leaf and 
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stem and blossom, noxious and pure, are stimulated into a renewal of 
existence. Strange sounds tremble in the gathering dimness, strange 
odours rise from the ground; the hour which grants sleep and rest 
otherwhere bestows freshened activity on us. Outside the activity is 
subtle, felt rather than realised; inside it is assertive, palpitating, 
exasperating almost as the day’s torrid inertia. Insect life is with us 
in new form, insect life so bustling and aggressive that even the 
mosquito temporarily retires, while legions of minute black beetles, 
uneuphonious “ gin-bugs,” and moths, swoop down upon us. The 
 gin-bugs,” large as a pin’s head, lie like brown dust upon your table, 
insinuate themselves insolently beneath your clothing, dispute your 
food and drink with you; the tiny beetles, when not pleasingly 
employed nipping your skin, are boring holes in your draperies, your 
siapo or your linen: but in number and energy the moths carry the 
day. They hang about you as a cloud of witnesses, they make a 
funeral pyre of themselves in your lamp chimney, and finally extinguish 
your light or start a conflagration; they pattern the ceiling, hang in 
festoons on the walls, and execute quadrilles of wondrous figure. They 
act on your irritable nerves and send your temper to some unknown 
region where you cannot seek it, but at least they gratify your artistic 
perception ; for they are beautiful exceedingly, these insect pests, with 
a minute beauty that grows upon you on closer acquaintance. At first 
you are only aware of an army of unassuming brownies, but, as you 
note them carefully, you discover that a skilled artist has daintily 
decked out each member of this host, giving it a delicate individuality. 
No two are to be found of the same tint and wing-pattern: soft greys, 
varied browns, black and white, copper, bronze, silver, burnished gold, 
spotted, spangled, diagramed, smooth-edged, scolloped, vandyked, with 
quivering feathered antennz or without plumes, these mites in fur and 
feather are undoubted things of beauty, and might be joys for ever 
if we could be content to ignore their antics and view them patiently 
through the magnifying glass. Some of the smallest are but scraps of 
gold or silver tinsel, and with each troop invariably come two leaders of 
fashion, my lady Greenwings and my lady Whitesatin, queens and rivals, 
each with her court and pride of place, yet living in apparent harmony. 
Lady Greenwings and lady Whitesatin are not in reality one whit 
superior to their satellites, rather the reverse: their exquisite colouring 
is absolutely expressionless, their shimmering apparel shows no attempt 
at tracery or artistic decoration. Yet our senses are so appealed to by 
the exquisite tinting of the one—transparent jade washed in cream—by 
the opal sheen of the other, that we make frantic efforts to save them 
from the sacrificial lamp on which their followers are immolated with 
impunity. The sirens of the eye, these, whose subtle spell blinds us to 
more classic charms. 

Or perchance the invading army is not our metallic legion with its 
green and opaline leaders, perchance they are crowded out by the 
Black Musqueteers, large, heavy, self-assertive, with magnificent sable- 
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velvet wings which, when spread, display undergarments of black satin 
studded with turquoise. With their black helmets of microscopic 
ostrich feathers they form a picked regiment of grande seigneurs, old- 
world nobility of caste stamped on every one of them. Trust them not, 
complacent aristocrats though they be! Their blue blood is vitiated, 
their souls are fetid, they are the regiment of Evil! Where’er they 
pass the air grows heavy with a nauseous smell, where’er they poise 
they leave their trace of dirt and disease; their mad and noisy dance, 
their wild orgie lasts far into the night, and in the morning the place 
that has known them is soiled and noisome, the food their wings have 
brushed is evil-smelling or rank. As they flop and whirl and flutter 
and buzz in mad revel the Spirit of the Bush wails its cry outside: 
** Shall Night bring Sorrow ?”—“ Ay, Labour and Sorrow!” 

The bush-bird may well wail piteously up here, in Avele, for his cry 
echoes across haunted ground. It is not only the spirit of the outraged 
bush that haunts the place, not only the phantoms of desecrated soil 
and uptorn creeper and felled tree; there are other phantoms, those of 
a decimated race, for legend has it that in the olden time Avele was 
thickly populated till an epidemic came, sweeping away the inhabitants 
by hundreds. ‘Time has fled, tree and undergrowth have covered the 
once-tilled ground in rich profusion, but the land remains a cemetery, 
and its ghosts wander forth at night. As the hours of vigil wane and 
the darkness deepens, you recall the tradition, you become vaguely con- 
scious of strange forms, nameless mysteries, lurking behind every bush. 

But the voices of the night keep you company, the birds vie with 
each other to cheer you ; long after twilight hour they are still keeping 
up the concert, chattering, piping, cooing, mewing, whistling with joy- 
ous energy. The /ao is the latest songster of them all, as he will be 
the earliest, but at last even his serenade is ended, and with a final 
spasmodic warble he leaves the coast clear for the one bird who never 
sleeps, whose voice pursues you in your dreams, he whom the natives 
call the Bird of the Seven Throats. 

He is neither beautiful nor conspicuous with his dull brown plumage, 
but he is unique and mysterious; always heard, rarely seen, nobody 
seems certain as to his parentage, family, or rightful name; only this 
they know, that his cries are varied as those of half-a-dozen ordinary 
birds, hence the legend as to his multiple throat. 

Varied perhaps, but always plaintive, often painful. You can hear 
him now, at midnight, when living things are asleep and ghosts abroad, 
still wailing his monotonous question and answer, and whether it be 
two birds responding or one answering himself you cannot tell; the 
weird effect is the same and the dismal impression— 

‘Shall Night bring Sorrow ?” 

You shiver and move restlessly. 

“ Ay, Labour and Sorrow! ” 

You go to the shanty door and gaze, fascinated, into the mysterious 
shadows, and dream of the brown ghosts stirring around. 
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Then, as the moonlight slowly steals into the landscape, shimmering 
and quivering around the strange vegetation, illumining twisted forms, 
grotesque shapes, distorted outlines, you glance upwards and become 
aware of that other larger Shadow that night and day broods over 
the place, the Shadow of the Tomb. For Avele lies directly under 
the mount where Samoa’s English poet-writer is buried; as you raise 
your eyes to the mountain peak a moon ray slants across the cutting 
in the bush which indicates his resting-place, and a great wave of de- 
pression—the depression against which you have been struggling all 
through the devitalising day—engulfs your soul. While you turn 
away, bitter and pessimistic, pondering over man’s fevered helplessness 
and nature’s stolid endurance, the Bird of the Seven Throats bursts 
forth afresh: “Shall Night bring Sorrow?” — “Ay, Night brings 
Sorrow!” 

You lie, open-eyed, through the sorrowful night, and the Shadow 
of the Tomb extends and reaches over to you, settling down on Avele 
as a pall. Stillness and rest are on the land at last, but the weariness 
of life is with you, and the dreariness of death. Suddenly a new cry 
startles your ear, a short, rich, full-throated warble as of a singer 
shaken with a passicn of delight: “jug-jug-jug-jug-jug-jug,” the note 
pours forth like the voice of a South-Sea nightingale rejoicing in its 
strength-—then an abrupt pause, and a wail of wild despair on the 
night air ! 

It is maddening. You sit up in scared dread, imagining some 
ame en peine has passed by. Again that quivering burst of gladness, 
again that despairing appeal, and you realise that it is the Bird of the 
Seven Throats thus simulating the agony of a soul suddenly thrust 
out from Paradise. 
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You turn over hopelessly ; you strive to sleep, to dream ; but through 
your dreams the Spirit of the Bush and the Shadow of the Tomb 
remain with you. They are with you still in the early dawn, when 
the trailing mists float like wraiths up the mountain side and the ao 
wakes to trill his sweet aubade; they are with you in the fierce, un- 
restful noon, and when eventide falls once more there still lingers in 
your ears that passionate night plaint of the soul mourning its lost 
joys. 

But the Bird of the Seven Throats has a sweeter, rarer note, re- 
served for dark hours, a note heard once on a New Years Eve and 
breathing peace and gladness. It was a dreary New Year’s Eve, the 
Shadow of the Tomb lay heavily on the land, joy had fled, expectation 
was asleep, not a sound disturbed the unnatural stillness, Nature 
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mourned the Old Year with never a welcome for the New. Suddenly, 
through the darkness and the oppressive quiet, there stirred a voice 
like a silver chime. From some mysterious height three crystalline 
notes fell adown the air as a message from Heaven to Earth, three 
notes clear, eager, radiant, like the united cry of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. 

Stillness fell again, but the Shadow retreated. The Bird of the 
Seven Throats had evoked a blessing on the New Year and its 
watchers. Faith, Hope, and Charity had spoken in the Shadow of 
the Tomb. 


A. R. RosE-SOLEY. 


A SLUMBER-SONG 


LEEP, belovéd, while above thee 
S Love’s own banner flies unfurl’d, 
Though about the hearts that love thee 
Beats the tumult of the world. 
Sleep, oh sleep, belovéd, sleep, 
Angels yet thy rest shall keep ; 
Sleep, beloved, sleep. 


Deep our plaint: and dost thou hear us? 
Let thy lips but faintly smile, 

And thy peace shall hover near us 
Healing in a little while! 

Sleep, oh sleep, belovéd, sleep, 

Tranquil be thy rest and deep ; 
Sleep, belovéd, sleep. 


So at last, when sunlight streaming 
Fills with hope the hearts of men, 
Bring thou from thy love-land’s dreaming 
Hope with dawn: but sleep till then. 
Sleep, oh sleep, belovéd, sleep, 
Waking eyes alone can weep; 
Sleep, belovéd, sleep. 
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REVERSIONS 
By JOHN AYSCOUGH, AuTHOR OF “ON KALI’S SHOULDER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VII 


HEN the Baroness and Lady Haddon sat down to luncheon 
W on the following morning the table looked sadly shrunken 

from the night before. There had then been twelve, now 
there were but four, seated round it. 

The parson and his sister had, of course, gone back to the rectory ; 
the County Member and his wife and daughter had only been what 
Mark called “ Jorrocks’ guests.” Where they had dined they had slept, 
and where they had slept there had they also breakfasted, but soon 
afterwards had driven off in a brougham contemporary with the great 
statesman after whom it was called. 

Mr. Eccleston had also declared, after reading his letters, that he 
must, after all, not stay over Sunday. So they two had left by the 
12.50 train from Haddon Road station, and the carriage had not yet 
returned from taking them to it. 

Sir Walter, as we know, takes no lunch: that is, he only consumes 
half a cake and a pint or so of sherry in his study. So the two 
young men and the two ladies make up the party. Bible Cholmeley is 
not at his best in the morning; he is apt to be dull and somewhat 
sleepy. Neither does Captain Dorset seem as lively a companion as 
he had been last night at dinner. Perhaps he is a trifle sulky. Or 
perhaps he has heard that some horse that ought to have done 
something somewhere has not done it. So says the Baroness to 
herself. 

But Lady Haddon, always the most charming of women, is more 
delightful even than her wont. She is certainly not sulky. She must 
be the best of sisters, and her sweetness to Mark is really deserving of 
a better recognition. The young man is distinctly more inclined to 
snap when his sister strokes him most obviously. He understands 
her blandness, and resents it. He has made an idiot of himself and 
she knows it. She knows also that he has been refused, and her com- 
placence is the daughter of her delight. 

As things are, Lady Haddon rather wishes she had not taken the 
trouble to get Bible Cholmeley down. He was, as it turned out, not 
necessary. And it is a pity he should have been told. And he is 
not an easy guest in a small party; he demands attention, and he is 
not generally amusing when there are only three or four to hear him. 
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His conversation is like the champagne in some houses, “ Ar” for 
large parties, gooseberry and acid for half-a-dozen. 

Mark, she admits, is not really behaving amiss. He is of course 
a trifle surly to herself: but that is only because he knows that she 
knows; and it is obviously disagreeable for another person to be 
aware when one has received a smart correction. Especially when that 
person has “taken a line” in the matter. Pauline almost wishes she 
had not spoken to him yesterday at all. But then, perhaps, he would 
not have spoken so soon, and had he waited a little most likely Madge 
would have said “ Yes.” 

Captain Dorset himself knows that he is cross. He is not really 
quite so cross as he imagines. One’s little tempers are never very 
serious when one is so ready to admit them. Had he been accepted: 
he might possibly have felt depressed. 

The modern young man is not usually elated on the day following 
his declaration, whether its reception has been favourable or the reverse. 
If unfavourable, his amour propre is hurt. If affirmative has been the 
reply, he is attacked by misgivings. ‘There will be so much to give 
up. Has he not, perhaps, been too precipitate? Does the dear girl, 
he wonders, realise how much he is doing for her sake? Does she 
grasp, can a woman grasp, what it means to a man? 

But Captain Dorset knows he has been refused; and refused with 
some special, and, as he thinks, uncalled-for vehemence. Therefore 
he feels at liberty to consider himself unlucky, and rather hardly used. 
There will, in his case, be nothing to give up: but he will have to go 
without. He has a right, therefore, to be a trifle surly; not to be so 
would argue lack of feeling. Nevertheless he is, his sister admits, 
very civil to the Baroness. It does not matter about his being a wee 
bit snappish to herself, and if he snubs Cholmeley a little, all the better. 
Bible Cholmeley, she considers, is apt to get above himself. 

On the whole she wishes that young man would “ get the hump” and 
remove himself. 

He has darkly alluded, more than once to-day, to the longing of an 
anonymous duchess for his presence in Scotland. By all means let 
him go. 

“Pauline,” says her brother, “the Baroness told me last night she 
was devoted to riding. Why shouldn’t we ride this afternoon?” 

‘“« Why, indeed?’ as the infant replied to the parson,” said my 
lady. ‘“ Only I don’t think J can: I don’t feel up to it.” 

Lady Haddon made a little face, hidden, as she supposed, from Mr. 
Cholmeley by a begonia growing most naturally out of a silver dragon’s 
mouth. 

The little face meant, ‘“‘ You know he can’t ride, and some one will 
have to play with him.” 

“ But,” she continued aloud, “I want very much to go over to 
Wilmotes. Lady Hounslow came here the very week we got down 
from London: and that’s a month, quite a month, ago. She will 
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think me the rudest woman in Rentshire. And Wilmotes is so /ovely, 
if the Baroness has not seen it. You and she, Mark, could ride over, 
and I would drive my own ponies if Mr. Cholmeley would come to 
bring home the body in case they kill us.” 

The Baroness would be charmed. As for Mr. Cholmeley he delighted 
in afternoon calls in the country, especially when the visit was to a 
show house, with a Marchioness as hostess. And he rather liked 
driving ; it was no trouble, and yet it gave one an appetite. 

The idea was Mark’s, so he is bound to be pleased. But all the 
same he thinks a good deal of Madge while he is getting ready. 

That young woman has just finished her lunch-basket, and is look- 
ing out of her window in the train; her father dozing comfortably in 
the corner opposite. 

“If only he had waited,” she thinks. ‘ Why on earth could he not 
wait? What idiots men are. As if a girl cou/d accept a man on Friday 
night whom she first met on Monday !” 

The train rushed along, and the fields and trees slipped past. The 
girl watched them heedlessly, and with a rather dreary expression of 
her brown eyes. She only half saw them. She seemed, in reality, to 
be looking down a long perspective of years at an older, more faded 
presentment of herself. 

“ Perhaps I shall be an old maid at last,” she thought, “ or perhaps 
I shall marry an elderly fat widower with four chins and three children, 
and a red neck that overlaps his collar behind . . . why couldn’t he 
have waited? It was simply insolent to ask so soon. How could 
one say ‘Yes’? What an idiot!” 


CHAPTER VIII 


T= Baroness Von Hagel was wise to like riding. She looked 
perfect in a habit: and Mark observed how small and beautifully 
shaped were her feet. Madge, he had noticed, had rather large hands, 
and had left her feet very much to herself. A girl with big hands who 
likes to hide her feet is pretty sure to have big ones. 

It was also apparent that the Baroness knew all about horses: she 
rode excellently, and her mount was worthy of her—a tall, showy 
chestnut, almost thoroughbred, with not a vice within two generations ° 
of him, but a whole pedigree of spirit. 

They evidently understood each other, and horse and rider felt at 
home with each other instantly. 

When a man rides with a woman it must always increase his pleasure 
to find that he need have no anxiety for her safety or her comfort. 
And Mark at once knew that they were going to enjoy a very pleasant 
time together. 

Haddon Castle lies in the heart of the rich Midlands, and for miles 
aro ‘nd the country is like a park ; virgin pastures that no plough has 
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ever furrowed, and huge trees, beneath whose broad shadows the lazy 
cattle can find cool comfort even in hottest August. 

For two miles they rode through Sir Walter’s home park; then, 
through a Gothic lodge, passed out into Haddon Chase, a royal 
demesne, of which Sir Walter was Hereditary Keeper and Ranger. 
Here the trees were sparser, but even older than those in the park; 
for the latter dated from the Tudors only, whereas the Chase had 
been the king’s warren since the second William’s time. In the park 
were deer, but in the Chase only white cattle, wild and, as tradition 
said, indigenous. The “ buff bulls of Haddon” had been famous since 
Chaucer’s day, and many a hind and yeoman in former days had 
been hanged for killing one. 

Even now not a horn might fall without}a special license from the 
Crown; and the creamy hide of every calf or bull that was killed 
had to be dressed and sent to Windsor. 

Mark was always fond of riding in the Chase: there was a glorious 
sense of space and privacy: two ideas so hard to combine in a little 
country full of people. The trees were, without exception, oaks: and 
some were of immense size. Many were of an age so vast that almost 
any tradition could be believed about them. 

“ Do you see that little hill over there,” he said, pointing with his 
whip, “and the low gnarled oak upon the top? That is called the 
Queen’s Oak, and they say it was there that Boadicea was caught and 
flogged by the Romans.” 

“ And they tied her to that tree?” 

“ Don’t scoff! That oak is the daughter (are oaks gentlemen or 
ladies ?) of the tree that spread itself out to overshadow the insulted 
queen. It is said to be eleven hundred years old.” 

They were quite near now. The tree was certainly a strange one: 
its trunk was not six feet high: its branches lay writhing on the 
ground like huge tortured snakes. 

“That tree comes very late into leaf; and it is so old that its 
acorns are all barren. We have sent acorns to all the royal nurseries, 
but they would none of them sprout.” 

“ Perhaps,” suggests the lady, “ the royal children ate them.” 

Mark laughed. 

“Tt’s a good thing Walter Haddon doesn’t hear your profane jest- 
ing. He could not conceive the possibility of a mind so frivolous as 
to joke about the Queen’s Tree in Haddon Chase. He would rather 
be hereditary keeper, falconer, forester, and ranger than be made a 
peer.” 

“ And Lady Haddon? ” 

He laughed again. 

“T’m not so sure about her. Being wife of the ranger doesn’t 
prevent her having to follow Lady Fotheringhay in to dinner, and 
Lady Fotheringhay’s father was my father’s butler.” 

“ How well those things are remembered ! ” 
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** Yes,” said Mark honestly. ‘I daresay we should forget all abou 
it if our father had been her father’s butler.” 
“ But she wouldn’t, so it’s really all right.” 


He was quite forgetting that he was out of temper, and in low 
spirits. His nature was not, perhaps, a very profound one; but it 
was wholesome and honest. He would soon have forgiven Madge, 
and only call himself a hound for having worried her. Meanwhile he 
could not resist the happy influence of the scene and day. The sun 
was bright and warm, but there was a fresh breeze, cool though not 
boisterous or strong. The sky was not of the pale and languid grey 
that goes with great heat, but of the intense Prussian blue that is 
generally seen flecked with moving clouds of fleecy white. During 
the previous night rain had fallen, and even the highways had been 
refreshed ; the hedges were washed, and there were no longer shallow 
waves of dust for the breeze to lift and scatter. 

The broad, cool shadows of the oaks lay black upon the smooth 
green carpet of the chase: and here and there, far away, the wild 
cattle grazed in groups of creamy buff. 

Somewhere, high up and out of sight, at heaven’s gate or near it, a lark 
poured down upon the earth her profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

“Tt’s a good day to be alive on,” observes Mark. “I always prefer 
being alive.” 

“Qh yes. SodoTI. The alternative suggests a nasty risk. But, 
on these sort of days one does feel that it’s jolly not to have got one’s 
living over. I suppose our grandpapas and grandmammas felt much 
the same when they rode out together in Haddon Chase on a summer’s 
afternoon—before grandpapa had asked her to be grandmamma.” 

She laughs. He evidently does not quite notice the bearing of this 
remark upon their own position. ‘Do you think,” she inquires, 
“that he put it that way?” 

“Oh no. If he had, she would not have seen it. They weren’t 
thinking of their children’s children at all.” 

Captain Dorset was not, like Bible Cholmeley, a professed conversa- 
tionalist. His thoughts were seldom of national importance, and his 
expression of them was apt to be down at heel and untidy. But he 
was not much distressed at this. He did not go in for being clever: 
in fact he rather “ barred” the sort of men who do. 

“Tt’s rather a drawback to growing up,” he continues presently, 
“that soon afterwards one begins to grow old.” 

She turns her head and considers him dispassionately. 

“ The ravages of age,” she says, “ are lamentable indeed.” 

He laughs. 

‘“‘It is a pity that you are so frivolous. It threatens to be the one 
blot upon an otherwise faultless character. I am not at present very 
old: but I am older than I was.” 

* So am I.” 
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“Really! I can only say you must have been deuced young 
formerly: I beg your pardon, extremely young formerly, I mean.” 

They were an obliging young couple, and they encouraged each 
other’s conceits by laughing pleasantly. 

“For my part,” she declares, “I should like to remain seven-and- 
twenty for ever.” 

“Like Lady Fotheringhay! She was twenty-seven when I went to 
Eton, and she will be eight-and-twenty on her next birthday. Bar 
larks, though, I am getting old. I found a grey hair on the top of 
my head this morning.” 

“From your description I should say it fell there.” 

“Oh no. It grew. It was all in one piece with me.” 

“Lots of young men of nine-and-twenty,” she assures him, “ would 
be very glad to find a hair on the top of their head at all, without 
troubling about the colour. Evidently this one grey hair marks a sad 
day in your life. You must have had a misfortune yesterday.” 

He grows suddenly red; “I had,” he says quietly. “I was out 
when you arrived, and never saw you till dinner-time.” 

All the same, she wonders what he was thinking about. 


CHAPTER IX 


yw Baroness Von Hagel and Captain Dorset arrived at Wil- 
motes, they were informed that the Marchioness of Hounslow 
was not a Tome; and to ensure their belief in the statement, it was 
added, that her ladyship had gone to Puddlemire to Hopen a bazaar. 

Her ladyship would be back by five, or “‘anyway” by quarter past. 
Would not Captain Dorset and the Baroness wait? The gardings 
was looking a sight; in fact they was a sight to look at. And her 
ladyship so particular said as she oped the Capting always would 
wait, 

‘Has Lady Haddon been here?” 

No: Lady Addon had not: but perhaps Captain Dorset had rode 
(this was a bold surmise under the circumstances), and Lady Addon 
had drove, and it would take longer, hoeing to the I-road being so 
much longer than the way through the Chase. 

They decided to stay at all events till the others turned up. Then 
they would wait for Lady Hounslow, or not, as Lady Addon might 
decide. 

Tea was offered, but firmly refused by Captain Dorset, and less 
firmly by the Baroness: an Englishwoman always breaks down at an 
allusion to tea in the middle of the afternoon. 

In a quarter of an hour the pony-carriage arrived. But as it was 
then only half-past four, Lady Haddon decided not to wait. 

Mr. Cholmeley was much disappointed. He said he had so much 
wanted to see the famous Reynolds—of Araminta, first Marchioness, 
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Lady Haddon quite understood that it was the existing Marchioness 
in the original that the young man really wanted to see: but she at 
once said : 

“ And you shall see it. Would you be so kind as to let this gentle- 
man go with you to the picture gallery?” she said, with her invariable 
sweetness, to the footman. 

Bible Cholmeley was disgusted—he would now have to “tip” the 
man—but he had to go. It would have been too barefaced to have 
refused. He disappeared. 

“Will you also go and look at Pepperminta?” inquired the 
humorous Captain Dorset of the Baroness, but she said no. She 
hated clanking about in boots and spurs, especially on polished 
floors. 

“Mark,” said his sister, “don’t let us go straight home: as we 
are out, let us do something. Why not go round by Walden, and 
show the Baroness and Bible Cholmeley dear old Dorney.” 

“ Why, certainly. If the Baroness would like it.” 

*“ Dorney,” said Lady Haddon, “is our own old home. It is not like 
Wilmotes, of course, or even like Haddon. But it is older than either 
of them, and there is nowhere a more beautiful specimen of a thirteenth- 
century fortified manor-house.” 

The Baroness said she would of all things like to see it. 

“T shall be far more interested in seeing it than in being shown 
Wilmotes,” she said. ‘ Longleat and Hatfield and Wilmotes are all 
one to me; but your friends’ own places are very different. Does it 
belong to you now, Captain Dorset ?” 

“Yes. For five years it has been very well let; but my tenant has 
succeeded to his own estate and does not want it any more.” 

“Tt is in excellent order and fully furnished,” said Lady Haddon ; 
‘“‘and there is a caretaker and his wife, so we shall get tea. It will be 
a picnic.” 

“ And it’s all in the way home, too; at least not two miles out of 
the way.” 

So it was settled, and Mr. Cholmeley, who had soon seen enough of 
the great Sir Joshua, did not keep them long waiting. The quicker 
he was the less, he thought, could he be expected to give. He hurried 
so much that he considered sixpence was enough! For which the 
footman thanked him aloud, taking care to drop the coin in sight of 
the party at the door, and to experience, as it seemed, great difficulty 
in finding it again with the naked eye. Nothing could have been more 
disconcerting than the assiduous, grateful air of the footman as he 
packed his benefactor again into the pony-carriage, and Bible Cholmeley 
drove away, quite hoping that he should never be brought to call at 
Wilmotes again. 

Alas, he was to return in less than half-an-hour. The riders soon 
left Lady Haddon and himself behind, and passed from sight. And 
just as the pony-carriage was waiting at Dorney Lodge for the gates to 
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be opened, the Marchioness of Hounslow came along the road from 
Puddlemire in her huge landau. She insisted on dearest Lady Haddon 
and Mr. Cholmeley (whom she was so charmed to meet) getting into 
her carriage and going back to Wilmotes—the pony-carriage might 
follow slowly. 

It was disgusting to be again confronted with that lackey, who now 
betrayed no sign of recognition. But Bible Cholmeley was not given to 
losing his head, and he coolly argued that though ultimately the lackey 
might let my lady’s-maid know about the sixpence, and the maid might 
divulge it to the Marchioness, nothing of the kind could have happened 
yet. For all practical purposes of the present visit he might have given 
the man a bank-note and her ladyship be none the wiser. 


CHAPTER X 


Pagers as Lady Haddon had said, was not as fine a place as 
Haddon or Wilmotes, but it challenged comparison with neither. 
It lay, not in a park, but in a river valley, and, as far as picturesque 
beauty went, it was unapproachable by either. The road wound along 
the wooded slope of the glen, sometimes descending to the flat bottom 
by the crawling stream, where it passed by great boulders, and was 
often carried across the stream by a beautiful old Gothic arch. 

The house itself lay, in a widening of the valley, among old gardens 
walled and moated, except on the riverside, where the stream was 
its fence. 

The grey castellated mansion, many-gabled and turreted, seemed to 
lie smiling, but asleep, in the afternoon light. The sadder tone of the 
limestone was warmed by the yellow tint of lichens, and the parterre 
in front was a blaze of red and gold. 

“ And this is yours! O nimium beatos agricolas si norint!” 

He laughed. 

“Yes, it is mine. But my case is at present just as you say, there’s 
no rint.” 

She would not laugh at his abominable and stale pleasantry. 

“Tt is fifty times more beautiful than Haddon,” she said. “ And 
yet you never live here ?” 

“Not since our father died—half-a-dozen years ago. You see my 
stepmother has a big jointure, and Pauline has to get her share. So I 
have to let it and dwell in the thought that I am Mark Dorset of 
Dorney.” 

“ And a very comfortable thought too.” 

“ Thoughts don’t keep you dry when it rains, or shade you when it’s 
hot,” the young man suggests rather dismally. 

“Tf this place was mine I would live in it,” observes the lady. 

“T daresay you would,” he replies, grinning irresistibly; ‘so would 
I if I were you.” 
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The lady reddens a little, and does not pursue the theme. They 
have sent away the horses, and he leads her into the old walled garden 
with its smooth bowling-green and trim box hedges. Round three 
sides of it stands a procession of chess kings and queens and knights 
and pawns all cut in box: on the third glides the river, silent here 
between conventional stone banks. The old house seems to lie dozing 
by its side, blinking comfortably down upon the handsome young man 
and woman that go strolling lazily over the soft cool turf. 

He can see she is delighted, fascinated with the place, and is himself 
pleased and flattered. He had nothing to do with the making of 
Dorney ; it was all made, just as it now is, centuries before he was 
born: but he takes her admiration of the place as a compliment to 
himself. 

“Come and see the orange-trees,” he says, “they are round here. 
We have had orange-trees here ever since Charles II.’s time. Sir Guy 
Dorset’s wife Alicia Androz came with Catherine of Braganza as a maid 
of honour, and brought the orange pips in her pocket. We're famous 
for them: see, they have regular big trunks like little beech-trees.” 

The trees were really curious, by their rare size and evident age: 
they formed a sort of avenue shading a flagged walk. 

* And now,” he continued, “come in and see the carved oak and 
the tapestry.” 

They retraced their steps to the river-front, and entered by a low 
tower-gate defended on either side by looped slits through the thickness 
of the walls for musketry. 

“Some say,” explained the young Castellan, “that those are later 
than the building of the tower: others that they were meant first for 
cross-bow firing.” 

Crossing a small courtyard paved with cobbles they went down by 
two steps into the great hall, a huge vaulted room occupying the whole 
of one side of an inner and larger quadrangle. Here some splendid 
suits of armour hung, and the standards of successive lords of the 
manor, showing the whole pedigree of Dorset alliances. 

The walls of this great room were of rough and undressed stone. 

A short stone stair led to the oak hall, now the dining-room, and 
the two drawing-rooms, hung with sombre but perfect gilding. 

“There is more carving,” said Mark, “in other great houses. 
There is none finer, as far as it goes, anywhere.” 

Of the tapestry he told her that it had been brought from the sack 
of a Flemish city by Gilbert Dorset, Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire, who had gone as a soldier of fortune and volunteer to the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

“And this,” cried the Baroness, shaking her head mournfully, “ is 
what you want to let! I wish you would take me for a tenant.” 

He stood still opposite her, and the yellow sunlight fell on his big 
comely body as he answered : 

“On one condition, gladly.” 
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Something in his voice made her hesitate to ask about the condition : 
but he added— 

“. , . that you come as a life-tenant.” 

The little lady looked up, and with a delightful freedom from 
embarrassment said quietly, “I perceive, Captain Dorset, that you are 
proposing to marry me.” 

“You have,” he admitted very handsomely, “quite accurately 
divined my meaning.” 

She turned half aside and sat her dainty small body down in a huge 
chair of oddly carved oak, black and of immemorial age. No contrast 
could have shown her off to more wonderful advantage. He came 
close before her, and looked down admiringly on what he felt was a 
picture of almost perfect beauty. 

“Twenty-four hours ago,” began the lady, “I had never seen you: 
nor you me!” 

But though the exordium was not promising, her voice was free 
from any suggestion of annoyance or offence. She seemed about to 
state the case with excellent blandness and good temper. 

“‘ Of course,” said the young man, “I ought to have waited.” 

Their eyes met, for hers were by no means downcast or afraid of 
encountering his: and she perceived, with a slight heightening of 
colour, the obvious sincerity of his admiration. 

“ Certainly,” she agreed, “ you might have waited. But if I were a 
vain woman I might take it as a great flattery that you could not 
wait.” 

“T wish you would so take it,” he urged simply, “it would be just 
the truth.” 

“They say,” she pursued, without further disclaimer, “that the 
sincerest compliment a man can pay a woman is to want to marry her. 
After all it seems a very reasonable idea, . . . and if that is so, when 
the man’s desire is arrived at after long doubt and cautious hesitation, 
it would seem that the compliment must be greater when the desire 
is prompt, and waits the dulness of no reasoned self-questioning.” 
Again she lifted her face towards his, and the young man noticed, half 
compunctiously, how hciiest it was, as well as how beautiful. 

“ And,” she pursued questioningly, “do you really want to marry 
me?” 

“‘ Tf you will have me,” he answered stoutly. 

Her eyes dropped, and she sighed gently. 

“Captain Dorset,” she said, in a voice that was low but very audible, 
“do you want me to say that I am in love with you, or simply that I 
will marry you if you ask and wish it?” 

‘*‘ Dear lady,” he replied, “how could I expect you to say that you 
are in love with me? But if you would really marry me (I can scarcely 
believe it), I would hope that you might at last even love me.” 

She shook her head. 

“Tt would need no effort to like you: almost already that is so. 
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But a woman’s idea of love, is of a love which is given once and never 
taken back; and that love—it is not mine to give. I did give it— 
long ago: and have never taken it back.” 

“To your husband ?” 

She made no verbal answer of assent: but he needed none. 

* But,” she continued soon, “I cannot for ever be quite alone. For 
eight desolate years I have borne it, spending them quite alone with 
my memories of our brief happiness. Perhaps if I were like those 
great women that we read of I could go on to the end. But I cannot. 
I am only twenty-nine years old, and people live till they are seventy, 
eighty—ninety sometimes.” 

He looked at her with growing admiration and respect; he had a 
soft heart, perhaps a soft head. He was easily touched, and the 
thought of her faithful lonely years moved him strongly. 

“Tf he loved you as truly as you love him he would not wish it,” he 
said gently. 

She did not deny this. It was, in truth, her thought. 

* And,” she went on, “I am so rich! We were always rich, but 
now I am much richer than we used to be. All these years my wealth 
has been a reproach to me. It cries out against my inaction, my 
helplessness to use it.” 

To this he said nothing; indeed there was nothing that could 
decently be said by him. 

“‘Tf I married you,” she said simply, “ we should be good friends, I 
think. And then all our wealth would not be idle and good for 
nothing. I should no longer be alone and helpless. Together we 
might be useful, and therefore happy. If that will satisfy you, I am 
ready to agree; but I am in love with a dead man, and that you must, 
in bare justice, be warned of, before you make your decision.” 

Again she lifted her face to his, and their eyes met frankly. He was 
so filled with the sense of her beauty, and truth, and faithfulness, that 
there was room for no other thought. 

He took her hand and lifted it, slowly and with a diffident respect, 
until it barely touched his lips. 

“There is no decision,” he said, “for me to make. It is only for 
you.” 

She sighed a little. 

“T trust you,” she said, “and, since you ask it, am willing to 
marry you.” 


CHAPTER XI 


—_— was no announcement of their engagement, and it was 
suspected by nobody. On the following day, Sunday, Captain 
Dorset received orders by telegram from his regiment to proceed to 
Hythe for a course of musketry on Monday, with a number of non- 
commissioned officers and men. He therefore returned to Warchester 
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that day. And on the day after Baroness Von Hagel also left 
Haddon. 

She had told him that it was her wish that their wedding should be 
quite private, and be nowhere announced till it had taken place, which 
might be as soon as he desired. He was quite content to obey, and 
not even his sister was given any hint. She was well satisfied with the 
progress they had seemed to make in each other’s good graces, and 
scented nothing further. 

It was annoying that Mark should be sent off to Hythe; but 
Baroness Von Hagel, as Lady Haddon knew, had a country house 
in Kent, not out of reach. And in answer to a question or hint of 
his sister’s the young man had frankly owned, that if the Baroness 
was anywhere in his neighbourhood he should be pretty sure to 
meet her. 

They were married early in September, by a special license, in a 
small church a mile out of Dover, at an hour that left them just 
time to drive straight to the Calais boat that leaves at eleven o’clock 
in the morning. There was neither bride-cake nor wedding dress, and 
the sole witnesses were the pew-opener and the sexton; monuments of 
stupidity and dim-sightedness, old and rather depressing. 

There was, however, a much more unpleasant circumstance of 
dismal omen. The parson, almost before arriving at “amazement,” 
‘went off,” as the pew-opener put it, in a fit, The Baroness was 
naturally startled, but the sexton begged her to “ take no notice.” 

“’E ’ave ’em constant,” explained the pew-opener, “last time ’e 
were baptizing of a hinfant, and he’d liked to have drowned un. 
Splosh it went in the font, and my! but there was a to-do an’ all.” 

To the kind ministrations of the sexton and the pew-opener the 
new-made bride and bridegroom had to leave the unfortunate divine. 
But their fees had been so handsome that the old man and woman 
were in the sweetest of tempers. The one thing they could both still 
see plainly was the difference between a sovereign and a shilling. 

As it was, the slight delay of this contretemps had nearly caused 
them to miss the boat: the train from London had arrived to the 
moment, and there were very few passengers; and as a consequence 
the baggage was speedily got on board. 

The weather was cool ashore, and on the sea proved chilly. Mark 
made his wife comfortable, and then began to pace the deck. He 
was a good enough sailor, but his wife was a better. Presently he 
went forward and lit a cigarette—a Norman sailor, with an eye to 
being offered one, coming up and opening a little conversation with him. 

Monsieur, the man assured him kindly, need not be apprehensive ; 
the sea would be quite amiable all the way over. Had Monsieur 
crossed before? Yes? Ah! the English must always be voyaging. 
The French, on the contrary, expatriate themselves never: is it not 
so? One finds everything in France: one needs not, as the English, 
to cross the sea in order to enjoy one’s self. 
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The sky was cloudy in the Channel, and a few drops of rain fell. 
The morning seemed to have lost heart and grown dismal. And 
Mark felt its chilling influence. He grew bored by the Norman sailor 
and shook him off rather abruptly. As a rule, he was not apt to be 
“short” with his inferiors, and now he was annoyed with himself for 
having snubbed the Frenchman. 

He went off to see how his wife was getting on, and found her with 
her eyes shut, and as he wrongly thought, asleep. 

So he resumed his pacing of the deck, though, as he had finished his 
cigarette, he remained aft in full view of the shelter where she was 
sitting. His thoughts went back to the unpleasant episode of the 
parson’s sudden illness ; and the recollection was certainly depressing. 
He was not much troubled by superstition, but it was not a cheering 
omen for a wedding. 

And suddenly the thought smote him like a whip stroke, that in 
marrying the girl who was now his wife, he had behaved feebly and 
amiss. He had made a mistake, and a mistake that nothing could set 
straight or alter. 

For ten minutes the young man was almost helpless under the 
assault of these misgivings. Then he pulled himself together, and 
determined to be deaf to them. 

**Whether I’ve married the wrong girl or not, I am married,” he 
thought, “and the thing to do is to make the best of it. It’s not a 
very bad best. She is almost perfect. A thousand times too good for 
me. More beautiful, yes, certainly more beautiful by far than—than 
the other one . . . who would not envy me? And my business is to 
forget there ever was any other one: to do all I can to deserve her, 
and make her life a happy one. And, hang it all, Pll doit. . . .” 

He walked back to where she was sitting, and found her eyes were 
open this time. He did not know it, but she had been watching him 
for the last quarter of an hour, and she was a woman of fatally keen 
intuitions ; on her too the chill of the clouded sky began to settle. 

“You look cold, dear,” he said, stooping to draw her wraps about 
her. And his voice was so kind, and so honest, that her eyes cleared, 
and she answered cheerily. 


CHAPTER XII 


At Calais they had time for a hurried luncheon, but failed to secure 
a carriage to themselves for the journey to Paris. It was a large 
and new first-class, and the other occupants were a French officer and 
his wife, who took two corners, leaving them the other two, so they 
were not crowded. 

The French officer wrapped himself in a cloak with a hood to it, 
and assumed the appearance of a rakish and rather immature Father 
Christmas, He very soon composed himself to sleep, but would open 
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one eye from time to time and peep across at the Baroness out of it 
very appreciatively. 

His wife also went to sleep as much as she could, but had to wake 
up very often to blow up her air-pillow, and pick herself up out of her 
own lap into which she had tumbled during her unconsciousness. On 
these occasions her gallant colonel was apt to open both eyes, and 
fasten them upon her, with a very different expression from that he 
had bestowed on the Baroness. Their gleam was quite of a small- 
weed bitterness and intensity. 

At Boulogne the poor lady muttered “ Bordeaux” in her sleep, as 
the train jolted itself to a standstill. And her husband muttered 
“ Hein!” through his teeth, as if he would have enjoyed biting her. 

The train shook and made a noise. Mark and his wife made very 
little attempt at conversation. Each looked out of the window, and 
sometimes glanced across at one another. If their eyes met, they 
smiled politely, and he would perhaps inquire if she were tired. 

He looked out at the wide, rolling landscape, first sand dune then 
treeless cornland, and through his mind there thudded still, in unison 
with the thump and joggle of the engine, the thought that he had done 
wrong. He was by no means without conscience, and he recognised 
quite directly now the uncomfortable, awkward fact, that he was in love 
with one woman still and had married another. 

He was not without conscience, and it behoved him to get over that 
actual love that did exist, and learn to have that which ought to exist. 
No doubt, he thought, this would really be effected in time, But in 
the meanwhile he must be discontented. 

As she caught herself watching him his wife always turned her eyes 
away, angry with herself for spying on his looks. But none the less 
her troubled eyes would come back to his face again, and she almost 
knew what was waking in his mind. 

She was sorry for him, but angry also. He had not, she thought, 
been frank with her as she had been with him. 

At Abbeville the French lady awoke in a fright, and would with 
difficulty be persuaded that it was not Paris. At Amiens Mark got 
his wife some café au /ait: she was too wise a traveller to want tea at a 
continental railway station. At Creil an old gentleman came looking 
for his daughter, to the great resentment of the colonel, who declared 
that Mademoiselle was not there, as if he had been accused of stealing 
her. He stood up in his place and patted his breast pockets as if 
defying the world to search him. 

There were no other incidents of the journey, and at three minutes 
to five they reached the Nord terminus. By twenty minutes to six 
they were in their rooms at the Hotel Continental; a fine suite au 
premier overlooking the Tuileries gardens. 

“The luggage will be brought up almost immediately,” Mark de- 
clared, “ but don’t worry about unpacking yet. Have some tea and 
then rest.” 
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“When do we dine?” 

“ Not till eight. But I can tell them to have it earlier if you like.” 

“Qh no. I would rather not have it before eight. Yes, I’ll close 
with your offer of the tea. But I do not feel inclined to sit still: 
we've been sitting all day. Let us go for a drive afterwards.” 

He agreed very readily, and rang to order the tea and the carriage. 

“Are you sure you can manage without Jekyll?” heasked. “I 
wish I had made you bring another maid.” 

She laughed : his tone was already so marital. 

“Certainly I can manage! _I could always pack and unpack better 
than Jekyll. By the way, I heard from her this morning! her father is 
better. His death never alarms me: he dies annually about this time, 
but he always gets well when three doctors have given him up. Never 
before—that would be undignified. Jekyll would not care sixpence for 
an ordinary month’s holiday, but she loves the importance of being 
telegraphed for, and having to go off in a hurry.” 

** And she knows nothing of our marriage?” 

“Not aword. How astonished she’ll be!” 

The tea came, but Mark only poured out his wife’s, and would have 
none himself. 

*‘ T’ll go out in the balcony and smoke a cigarette,” he said. 

“Listen. I’ve an amendment to propose. You go for a stroll, and 
I will, after all, rest for quarter of an hour. Then I'll pick you up 
somewhere, and we'll dine! ” 

‘Very well. I'll go across the Place de la Concorde and into the 
Champs Elysées. You'll find me mooching slowly along, or sitting on 
a bench, on the right side as you go up to the Arc.” 

He disappeared, and gave instructions to the concierge that the 
carriage was to be announced to Madame in twenty minutes. 


(To be concluded.) 
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WHISPERS FROM THE AFRICAN VELD 


HE bitter wind shrieked, and gave forth long, dreary, whistling 
T moans as it swept across the blackened barren veld, charred out 

of all semblance of beauty by the devastating passage of a grass 
fire. Not a tree relieved the eye—wearying and undulating waste; the 
leaden grey of the sky seemed to press down upon the earth, bank 
upon bank, a dull depressing weight which even the soughing, searching 
south-east wind failed to lift. 

A few large flakes of snow began to fall, slowly at first, then with 
swifter steadiness, gradually blurring the narrow Kaffir path zigzagging 
the veld, and blotting from view a one-storeyed building constructed of 
sun-dried bricks, with gabled roof thatched with tambouki grass—the 
dwelling of a Boer—silhouetted against the sky-line, a bleak monument 
of slow and half-hearted industry. 

Nothing in the desolate scene recalled the past summer days of 
cloudless skies of azure; days when the wind blew softly and bore 
upon its breath the scent of many lovely flowers nestling in the velvet 
of the young green grass. During that translucent and beautiful 
summer period the waxen petals of the ink-plant showed in clusters, 
ivory-white against a background of upright tender green, until the 
kisses of the passing moments, alighting on the upturned countenances 
of the blossoms, bruised, and criss-crossed their fairness with a thou- 
sand lines of purple wrinklings ; the wild open-eyed convolvulus trailed 
its green length ; and blossoming freely, threw entwining tendrils about 
the prickly cactus plants, which raised, amid fiercely-spiked leaves, 
fiery-hued tapering fingers to the sky. Throughout this warm, sun- 
bathed epoch, day slid into night, so equably and kindly tempered, 
that the veld scarce noted the transition of the waking to the sleeping 
hours, and but for the absence of light, the advent of night might have 
been unrecognised. The avon-blooms made choice of the night to 
lift to the starlit heavens hundreds of straw-coloured petals on reedy 
stalks of extreme slenderness, the flowers exuding a peach-like fragrance, 
so that in those places of the veld where the plants gathered together, 
the night air was heavy with their odour. But all is changed—winter 
has trampled summer under foot. The long-legged crane and the 
stately secretary-bird have forsaken their favourite haunts, and the 
little dark striped mice no longer “‘skoot” from one grass hillock to 
another. The bles-boks wander aimlessly about, seeking a scanty 
living, whilst many a one sinks down upon the barren veld to die. 

Far away there in the north, in Shangaan Country, where the veld 
is thickly peopled with Kaffir kraals, the dread fiat has gone forth. 
He that would retain his life shall do the chief’s bidding and go forth 
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and work—the chief has spoken, and it is he whom no black man 
may disobey, and live. Therefore the gangs for labour on the diamond 
and gold fields are drafted without delay, and the Kaffir hearts are 
heavy within them. For is not the day of return to the light-hearted, 
mealie-eating, sun-basking peacefulness of the kraal life lost in the 
mists of speculation, shrouding the dreaded unknown world of the 
white man, which now for many days’ journey they must seek? The 
number of the days of travel and the days wherein they must lose 
themselves in the towns of the white man, the notches each man will 
cut on his stick shall show ; and good will be that day when the wood 
has no space left, and the last cleft has been made; but the time is 
young now, and as yet their hearts are bowed with woe even as a 
mealie-field stricken by a hail-storm. In the mealie-field it is the 
strong young stalks alone that will lift once more their leaves in the 
sunlight ; and of themselves who so wise among their doctors, that 
he may say which man among their company shall prove strong enough 
to see his kraal again? But the chief has spoken, and it is well he 
should be obeyed. Though many fall and perish by the wayside, 
some will be left to return and bring the gold the great one above 
them desires ; and hearts of wives and little ones will be made glad. 

The wind howls over the desert sweep of the high veld—the winter 
wind—and it will shriek and blow in bitter gusts for long months. 
Always the wind. And sometimes the snow comes to tussle with the 
wind for mile on mile of dreary waste. 

The boisterous, chilly blasts play rudely about the veld debris ; 
here the wind rattles the skeleton of an ox—the beast had lain him 
down to die, and the aasvogels, quick to sight their prey, stay their 
skyward flight, to swoop down and pick his bones clean. Here a fine 
bok is stretched on the hard ground, his sides panting feebly, his eyes 
dimmed in the death throes. There are some bones a distance farther 
on, the skull with the eyeless sockets turned heavenward ; some Kaffir 
woman in the kraal in Shangaan Country must vainly wait and weep 
the return of her lover, or maybe her husband, the father of those 
little ones sprawling in glee on the hut floor, or chasing one another 
round the cattle kraal. The veld whispers of many such deaths. Of 
a truth there are many such skulls in the track of the Kaffir gangs 
striving to reach the mines of the “Golden City,” for the path to 
Johannesburg in the days of its infancy—ere the “ permanent way” 
was laid across the veld—was a journey of sore distress to many, 
white and black. 

Six hundred miles from Shangaan Country to the goal. Walking, 
walking, day in, day out. At sunset to lie down on the bare, wind- 
swept veld, wrapped in a thread-worn cotton blanket, not seldom the 
only covering twixt the black nakedness of their bodies and the piercing 
cold without. To rise as the day dawns and take a drink of water 
from the calabash or gourd, which all day is strung with the rest of the 
Kaffir’s impathlas (goods and chattels) and slung over the shoulder, or 
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carried swinging from the hand. To stay the appetite with a meagre 
meal of “ poop ”—a porridge composed of mealie meal—cooked in a 
tin “ billy” over a few fired sticks of some withered sugar-bush shrub. 
Then rise and continue the weary journey through the wilderness. 
Gaunt figures people the dreary landscape; the most part of the men 
forming black gangs, staggering as they walk, and striving to drag 
onward their stiff unwilling limbs; and daily drawing tighter, to still 
the pangs of hunger, the narrow bands of ox-hide girding their waists. 

Each day is fated to lessen the tale of their numbers; a man’s legs 
give way beneath him, the span of his endurance has been measured 
out, he makes no outcry, he asks the pity of none, the sentiment of 
compassion is unknown to him, or his race; quietly he sinks upon 
the hardened veld knowing he will rise no more, while his comrades 
pursue their journeying and heed him not. He watches them with 
indifference as they become black specks in the distance. He is not 
indignant with them for their heartless conduct, nor does he lift his 
voice in impotent dying curses. As yet his companions’ legs do not 
lack the strength to move, therefore it is their right to leave him; 
in like case would he not do the same? For what is death, that 
living man should tarry to minister to it? Did they not all know, 
yea, from the time their mothers set them astride on their backs, and 
drew the supple ox-skin round about their little black bodies, knotting 
the ends of the skin tightly beneath their breasts, so that they, the 
babes, were forced to sit in the ox-bag for hours, with the fierce sun 
beating down upon their uncovered heads, whilst their mothers hoed 
the mealie patch; yea, from these early hours, life, did they not know 
it, had been ever to the strong ? 

And now the wind sweeps the snow across the veld. Soon the 
footpath made by the passage of many Kaffir feet will be hidden. 
Already the red-brown mounds, the homes of the ants, rising sugar- 
loafed from the veld, are thickly powdered ; all round a white carpet 
is spreading rapidly. A black heap lying huddled by the wayside 
shows life, now by an occasional shudder, now by a feeble moan, 
which the wind roughly echoes. So the hours steal by, and night has 
settled down upon the veld. 

A candle has been lighted in the Boer dwelling standing in lonely 
habitation of the veld; the light gleams out on the darkness from 
where it has been set in a dab of warmed grease on the window-ledge. 
There is to be an “up-sitting” this night, and the Boer maiden has 
placed the candle that its light may guide her lover to the doorway ; 
his horse she knows will scent a dwelling from afar, and the light will 
penetrate the gloom without for some distance ahead, for where the 
veld is so flat, even a glimmer of light is easily discernible a con- 
siderable distance away. 

The Boer maiden as she sits by the wooden table in the dwelling- 
room, with her hands idly folded on the white apron covering her 
black stuff skirt, casts somewhat anxious glances at the diminishing 
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length of the burning candle. It will never do that it should continue 
to waste itself thus, for was it not intended its light should measure 
the duration of her lover’s visit to her? And when the cruel wick 
shall have exhausted ali the surrounding fat, then must he, her beloved, 
loose her hand from his grasp, where it will have remained since his 
arrival, and get him away with speed from the dwelling, or exceeding 
great will be the wrath of her father and mother, who, in company 
with her elder brothers and sisters, are asleep beneath the sheepskin 
kaross on the grass-stuffed mattress, laid upon the floor; for by the 
laws of that ancient custom which has stood good for the guidance 
of both her father and mother, and their parents before them, and 
far back into the generations of the Boer people, a man may remain 
in courtship only so long as the presentation candle shall last. This 
candle, set on the window-sill,—had not her mother bestowed its 
goodly length upon her ere she got her to her rest under the sheep- 
skin? How sadly, how swiftly now was its fat decreasing! And yet 
she was unwilling to extinguish the light and sit awaiting her lover’s 
arrival in the dark, for the night without was unlit by moon or stars, 
and the falling flakes of snow would obscure the path to his horse’s feet. 
Thus did the Boer maid sit and listen for the sound of distant horse- 
hoofs clattering over the hard veld, whilst the silence was broken by the 
snores and heavy breathing of her family, deep in repose behind the 
curtained alcove at the farther end of the one-roomed dwelling. 

There was a sound on the veld. Something or some one had 
reached the Boer door. The girl listened. No, it was not her lover, 
or she must have heard his horse stop at the door. There were no 
audible footsteps. Doubtless, then, it was a Kaffir. She would not 
trouble as yet to open and see; he might wait and knock; there were 
always Kaffirs troubling, now the gold had been discovered away there 
in Johannesburg! It must certainly be some tiresome Kaffir, and he 
would be wanting shelter in the out-building. But he should not have 
it. Her father would have no such creatures lying about his place 
without pay of work or money ! 

At this point her meditations were rudely disturbed by the fall or 
knock of something against the door with such heaviness that the 
wood shook and rattled on its crazy hinges. 

The girl rose with reluctance from her seat beside the table and 
crossed the room to the door. Then she pulled back, with angry 
force, the wooden bolt by which it was secured, letting so boisterous 
a draught of wind accompanied by snow into the dwelling, that the 
flame of the candle in the window was all but extinguished. 

Close to the threshold, fallen in a huddled mass, lay a body. Feeble 
groaning showed that life was not extinct. The girl wrenched the 
candle from its bed of grease on the window-ledge and brought it to 
the door, carefully protecting the flame with the sheltering curve of her 
palm ; the guttering glow of the wick showed her the dark and (save 
for a thin cotton blanket) naked form of a Kaffir, evidently in the last 
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stages of emaciation from starvation and exposure. He was already 
speechless from exhaustion, and it was the sound of his falling body 
against the door which had aroused the girl. Only a Kaffir after all, 
allemachter! There had been more than she could count this winter 
crawl past the house to die in the veld. 

Looking carefully to her candle, she shut the door, pushed the 
wooden bolt into its slot, let a warm liquid stream of fat run on to 
the cooled clot on the window-ledge, set the candle firmly in position 
in its bed, and returned to her seat to await her lover. 

Outside in the cold and darkness the Kaffir lay where he had fallen, 
helpless and motionless save for an occasional convulsive twitching of 
the limbs. He was so far advanced on that other and last journey as 
to be already forgetful of his object in reaching the Boer dwelling. 

The domin: nt faculty, for an instant, of self-preservation, shared 
alike by man and beast, had for a momentary period been sufficiently 
aroused in his dying body, by the gleam of the candle shining out on 
the lonely veld, to endue him with strength to rise from the side of 
the Kaffir footpath where he had fallen, and crawl rather than walk the 
few hundred yards separating him from the beckoning light; but the 
object attained, the spark of vitality flared out as speedily as it had 
been ignited, and he only reached the door to fall against it, incapable 
of the further effort of making his pitiable condition known by word 
of mouth. 

The Boer girl sat in sullen impatience beside the table, and watched 
the diminishing height of the candle. At length the welcome sound of 
horse-hoofs striking the ground smote on her ear. Ya, it would be 
Piet this time; and she rose with alacrity to withdraw the house-bolt, 
standing in readiness to throw open the door. Ya, without doubt it 
was her lover Piet. Ya, it was Piet! but his horse had shied, and his 
voice was raised in anger. 

It would be that tiresome Kaffir had frightened the animal ! 

She undid the door and brought the candle cautiously forward, so 
that the flame might not be extinguished by the draught. Her lover 
was employed kicking the Kaffir’s body savagely from before the door- 
way, and in the Kaffir language telling the “boy” to begone or he 
would lay his sjambok about his body. The Kaffir groaned once or 
twice, but lay an inert mass where the force of the young Boer’s boot 
had driven him. The girl put an end to the scene by sharply drawing 
her lover’s attention to the condition of the wind-guttered candle; 
then, hitching his horse by the bridle to a convenient post, the Boer 
followed the girl within, and the door was once more closed. 

The horse champed his bit in the darkness and occasionally pawed 
the frozen ground, turning his hind-quarters to the wind, but he had 
been lessoned in patience by his Boer master, and there was no fear of 
his being again alarmed by the dark unseen form huddled up a few 
yards distant. The limbs of the black man Death had pitifully stilled. 
BLOFIELD WALKER. 
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THE CROWN OF LOVE 


Y love was fairer than the morn, 
M But cold and calm she passed me by 
She would not hear my anxious cry, 
But laughed my proudest boast to scorn. 
And yet | loved her, set her high, 
To wear with hope my crown of thorn. 


I prayed her pity, dark and wild, 

Called down the days that were to be; 
Held her as bitterly beguiled, 

But calm and cold she answered me, 
As though I were a wayward child: 

“IT can be nothing unto thee!” 


“I love another, perish thine! 
Mine is his honour, mine the deep 
Passion of love that seems divine, 
Of human hope that will not sleep. 
Mine is his life, his heart is mine, 
Mine to be given, mine to keep!” 


She passed: but sweetness turned to gall, 
And sorrow marred life’s perfect whole, 
Summers must rise, and winters fall, 
And angry seas between us roll. 
She must be captive in his thrall 
Who had no pity for her soul. 


At length came Freedom, as of old 
A friend, to give her peace at last. 
My treasures at her feet I cast, 

I could not call her calm or cold. 
The dismal years are over-past, 

I wear with joy my crown of gold. 


ERNEST HILL. 
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By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S., 
AUTHOR OF “IN THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE,” ETC., ETC. 


ARE AMICE,—We went through the streets of Bergen in the 
C early morning, turning a little out of our way to give a glance at 
the fish-market. It was filled with buyers and sellers, women 
from the environs in quaint caps and costumes, and ladies of the town 
more fashionably attired. Many boats were alongside laden with 
silver fish, and wholesale and retail bargains were going on with 
animation. It was the usual scene, a scene which makes the fish- 
market of Bergen one of the chief sights of that famous old town. But 
it owes all its picturesqueness to the harbour alone, that, crowded 
with shipping, stretches far as the eye can reach. 

Now, in Christiania the market itself is quaint and picturesque. 
The women sit in their stalls, with bowers of green leaves arched above 
them ; whilst many turn their boats into stalls and dispense fish from 
the water-side; neat, good-looking women, with interesting costumes 
and a certain amount of peasant jewellery—and the Norwegian jewellery 
is large, conspicuous and effective. 

There is nothing of all this in Bergen. Picturesqueness lies in 
place, not in people. The men are rough, the women ordinarily 
dressed. ‘They have no beauty to recommend them ; and it is certain 
that the women of this west coast of Norway are less comely than 
those in the neighbourhood of Christiania. The interest lies in the 
general effect of the crowd ; in the multitude of well-filled fishing-boats ; 
in the far-reaching perspective of the harbour; in the row of old 
Hanseatic houses, with their quaint gables and latticed windows, that 
border the quay, recalling bygone days and history. 

Turning from the fish-market we went down the main street, now 
quiet and empty, but later in the day crowded and bustling, and soon 
reached our Hardanger boat. The hotel porter had gone on in advance, 
and was patiently waiting : like all these porters, anxiously expecting 
a gratuity far in excess of his merits. 

These boats plying the chief fjords are as a rule very comfortable. 
Every one on board is civil, and nearly all, from the captain down- 
wards, speak a certain amount of English. The commissariat depart- 
ment is admirably managed, wine and food are of excellent quality, 
and the chef is quite up to the mark of the best Norwegian hotels. 

It was a little late for Norway, and there were no outward-bound 
travellers on pleasure bent; they were rather flocking the other way, 
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preparatory to returning to England. The second-class deck was 
more crowded with Norwegians travelling for business, but they in no 
way interfered with us. They looked quiet, inoffensive, rather phleg- 
matic men and women, with faculties still to be largely developed. 
We took our stand on the upper deck, but after passing into the 
Hardanger Fjord a fairly high wind sent the few who had also come 
up to the warmer regions below. We had it to ourselves, with the 
exception of three English ladies who were not afraid of fresh air, and 
whom, on account of their amiability and number, we have christened 
the Graces. 

The Hardanger Fjord is one of the loveliest and largest fjords in 
Norway, and from its accessibility one of the most frequented. If it 
has a fault it is that it is too large, so that you occasionally lose the 
details of the landscape. At the very outset you turn into the fjord 
amidst a set of dream islands, some of them little more than wide- 
spread rocks, all bathed in an atmosphere of wonderful colours. 
Wergeland, indeed, has called the fjord the “ wondrous-beautiful,” and 
his extraordinary and interesting praise is not exaggerated. 

All day long we steamed through the quiet waters, mountains on each 
side of us, their outlines sharply marked against the blue sky. If one 
wished to become thoroughly acquainted with the Hardanger, all its 
possibilities, innumerable creeks, minor fjords, and small towns and 
settlements, it would take many a long month before the task was 
accomplished; but it would be difficult to conceive months more 
pleasantly spent. 

We stopped at a good many stations on our way; small paradises, 
where one might enjoy the charm of absolute repose. At these 
“stations ” one catches a little glimpse of the inner life of the country. 
Small cargoes are exchanged and people land, and others came on 
board, It seems a very primitive state of existence, as though the 
advancement and influence of the end of the nineteenth century had 
not yet penetrated to the fjelds and fjords of Norway. And it is only 
in the larger towns and most-frequented places that we find a loss of 
that simplicity which still exists in remoter districts. 

Many of these “stations” on the Hardanger consist of one large 
solitary house: an hotel which, added to from time to time, has 
become extensive and imposing. But, however large they may be, the 
material is always wood, and the house invariably looks light, cheerful, 
and airy—infinitely attractive: where one longs to take up unlimited 
abode. 

Godésund, one of our first calling-places, was especially lovely, with 
its wooded islands and narrow channels: quite a small place, but 
popular and crowded in the bathing season. A more unconventional 
watering-place could hardly be imagined, and for that reason it must be 
a delightful resort. 

The wind grew sharp and keen as the morning wore on, in spite 
of the brilliant sunshine, and even our three English ladies went down 
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for a time, leaving us undisputed monarchs of the upper deck. Every 
shade and variety of landscape, every turn and twist of the steamer 
as it throbbed upwards, now to right, now to left, now entering 
narrow channels, now passing out into wide waters, drew forth L.’s 
unbounded admiration. We had gone down the fjord last year, but 
it had been a day of wind and rain, shiveringly cold and terribly 
uncomfortable. The whole landscape had been blotted out with 
thick mist, and we had rejoiced with great joy when the journey was 
over and Bergen was reached. Thus L. was to-day really seeing the 
Hardanger for the first time; and a first visit to the Hardanger is an 
event in one’s life. 

Never can I forget my own first experience of the fjord, though it is 
more years ago than I care to count—twenty years this summer. 

We had started in the afternoon by an express steamer—A. and I. 
A., who, as I told you in my last letter, has a broken column for tomb- 
stone, symbol of a life cut short. It was a special steamer, the largest 
that had ever gone up the fjord, and so was made a matter of great 
rejoicing. We had almost lost it, for when we reached the quay it 
had already started. But, pushing out hurriedly in a small boat, a rope 
was thrown over the side, and one after the other we were hauled up. 
Those were days of quiet travelling, with no undue crowding, no 
fighting for place, no jarring of nerves, no necessity for telegraphing 
one’s arrival days beforehand. There was a goodly company on board, 
but we two were the only English. The steamer did in five hours 
what is generally done in ten or twelve. She went straight up to 
Eide without calling anywhere, having started at 5 p.m. Thus we had 
with us all the charm and beauty of the afternoon light ; and as sunset 
approached, all the marvellous tones and colours of this northern sky. 

There was a special banquet on board, consisting of all the delicacies 
of the Norwegian table: mountains of wild strawberries and cream, 
and of the rare multeberg, which very much resembles the Scotch 
cloudberry. It was an unbroken dream of exquisite charm and beauty, 
and after many years I look back upon it as a visit to another world, 
certainly resembling nothing else ever experienced in this. Many a 
time since have I been up the Hardanger, but the effect of that first 
visit has never been equalled, never approached. 

One incident especially stamped it upon the memory. 

A lady on board, one of a party of Norwegians, sat down to the 
piano and extemporised music that seemed drawn from the skies— 
brilliant, soothing, dreamy and romantic; we had never heard anything 
like it; I never have since, and never shall again. There are some 
things that do not happen twice in a lifetime. Whether she, too, was 
influenced by the charm of scenery, the magic of the hour, I do not 
know ; but certain it is that all the beauty and romance in earth, sky, 
and water seemed to find voice and expression in her wonderful fingers. 

She played long, and every one was utterly silent and motionless, 
and when she ceased the murmur of applause was very subdued. She 
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had mesmerised her audience. I went up and asked where it all came 
from. 

“TI don’t know,” she replied; “1 am in a dream; this is all a 
dream ; we are not on earth, and we are all spirits; I did not feel the 
music came from me.” 

“ Will you not go on?” I pleaded. 

“T cannot,” she answered. “The charm is broken, and cannot be 
taken up again.” 

I still hear that music after twenty years, and wonder what has 
become of the player. Perhaps she, too, has gone to another world, 
where one can hardly conceive of music more beautiful than hers. 
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To-day we had no experience of this sort; no celestial strains ; and 
if there were any angels on board, they were in disguise. 

In spite of the somewhat keen wind, we reluctantly went below 
when dinner was ready. Much as L. was enjoying the scenery, there 
was no doubt or hesitation in his mind as to the necessity of fortifying 
the inner man. 

“For half-an-hour we must imagine the outlook,” he remarked ; 
“and after all, a break so agreeably occupied is ben trovato.” 

We sat next to our three ladies and exchanged notes. The table 
was fairly full, and the English opposite to us looked very curious 
specimens. Cook and messman had not to-day put forward their best 
efforts. ‘ But one soon learns to be thankful for small mercies,” said 
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L., who, hungry as a hunter, found everything as good as nectar and 
ambrosia. Things were primitive. The English ladies lamented the 
absence of salt-spoons, which have by no means become universal in 
Norway. The whole ceremony of dinner was rather amusing, but our 
interests were divided, and we were glad to get back to our deck 
quarters. 

The afternoon wore on, and the beauty of the scenery never dimi- 
nished, and we never grew tired of gazing. 

At length, bearing to the left, we approached Norheimsund, one 
of the loveliest spots on’ the Hardanger, where mountains rise in 
greatest beauty. Across the fjord one caught sight of the splendid 
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Folgefond glacier, standing out white and pure amidst the surround- 
ing hills. The hotel, close to the water, looked the very essence of 
comfort and cheerfulness, and we longed to get out and explore. 
Here the Graces did actually land, and we concluded that we had seen 
the last of them. Nothing is more certain, however, than that you 
never know when you have seen the last of your fellow-travellers in 
Norway. You part from them; they go north, you south; and 
yet in the most unexpected manner and place you suddenly meet 
again. All roads lead to Rome—and all roads seem to bring you to 
a given centre in Norway. 

The Graces soon settled themselves at the hotel, for in a few 
minutes they all appeared upon their balcony, and it might be seen 
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by their manner that they were charmed with everything. We felt quite 
desolate and abandoned as the steamer left the shore and made her 
way across the fjord, Norheimsund, amidst its lovely hills, fading away 
like a dream. 

It looks very much like the end of the world, but is really the 
beginning of another world, for immediately behind the hotel the 
Steinsdal opens up, one of the loveliest and most fertile of the 
Norwegian valleys, where you find lakes a thousand feet above the 
sea, and waterfalls seem to multiply themselves and make the air 
musical with that rushing torrent sound that is so exhilarating ; 
alluring to the traveller as the song of the sirens. There are lovely 
pine forests, too, in the Steinsdal, in the intense silence of which you 
hear the murmuring of the branches, and the fir cones seem to explode 
with miniature reports, and the squirrels, unmolested, unhunted, pause 
in their games, and come and look at you with their bright black 
eyes, and seem altogether inclined to take you into their confidence. 
To the lover of nature the charms of the Steinsdal, as the charms of 
many another northern valley, are endless and perennial. Every 
season has its peculiar and special attraction. 

We steered for Ostensé, in full view of the Folgefond glacier. This 
place again was charmingly situated, and many excursions may be made 
from it; notably that up the Fiksesund, the narrowest branch of the 
Hardanger, where only very small steamers venture. There is good 
lake fishing in this neighbourhood, and you may make a wonderfully 
interesting inland excursion to Vossevangen, whence the railway takes 
you to Bergen; though, in Norway, it is well to avoid railways as 
far as possible. Fortunately one seldom has the chance of doing 
anything else: railways are still conspicuous by their absence. At Utne 
we found ourselves at the junction of four fjords, and every one who 
can do so should stay here and explore these fjords with their magni- 
ficent surroundings, the Sor Fjord possessing the grandest scenery of 
the Hardanger. From this we steamed due north up the Graven Fjord, 
with its wild and beautiful hills and narrow waters. 

Many a time as I have been to Norway, I had never been up the 
Graven Fjord to Eide since that far-off day and memorable journey 
when the Norwegian lady charmed us with her celestial music. We 
had arrived at ten o’clock at night; a midsummer night’s dream. 
Though the sun had gone down, there was a strangely beautiful light 
in the sky, and it never grew quite dark. A. was enchanted. Our 
friend Rogers, who had gone up from Bergen the day before, met us 
on the quay. He, too, has passed out of our life. Those were primitive 
days, and only primitive inns awaited us. It is very different now— 
and not half so interesting. Perhaps also a little must be put down 
to the halcyon period of early youth. To-day it was all very different 
from that far-off time, when everything was couleur de rose, and dis- 
illusions and disappointments were supposed to be non-existent, or at 
least were not dreamed of, 
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Eide is really the end of the world as far as navigation is concerned, 
for here the water ceases, and the steamer has to turn back again. 

This evening we had to change steamers, leaving the larger vessel 
for the smaller, which goes up the Eid Fjord on its way to Vik. 

At Eide we seemed quite in the world again. The little quay was 
crowded. A good many people came down to meet their friends, and 





EIDE 


a certain number were leaving. We made our exchange merely by 
stepping from one boat to the other: and having done so, on steaming 
off found we had the little craft to ourselves, the only passengers for Vik. 

The captain had his wife and children on board, having probably 
given them a day’s holiday, and presently we found ourselves all seated 
at supper in the little saloon; the children with their long plaits 
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of hair and stiff frocks looking quaint and old-fashioned, but behaving 
in a manner that showed they were well brought up, and were not 
allowed to make themselves nuisances. We had wished to defer 
supper until arriving at Vik, but the captain showed himself so wounded 
in his feelings that we had to give way. In fact he refused to go down 
until we had gone before him. 

It was a lovely evening, and we had all the beauty and all the colours 
of the sunset to glorify it as we steamed up the narrowing waters. The 
scenery was wild and grand in the extreme, yet calm and full of repose. 
As the gloaming deepened the hills became wrapped in darkness and 
mystery, and their outlines grew faint against the darkening sky. The 
stars came out, looking larger than we ever see them in England, and 
flashing with a brilliancy equally unknown to English skies. I have seen 
Venus in these northern latitudes dipping westwards and appearing lite- 
rally as large as a saucer. Here and there a light shone out from some 
hillside, proving the existence of a habitation, and human beings living 
almost as remote from civilisation as in the centre of a great desert ; 
whilst down upon the water, a small boat moored to the banks proved 
their only means of communication with the outer world; a means, 
however, as sure and safe to a Norwegian as dry land to an English- 
man. Water is almost their native element ; and the women row as 
vigorously and steadily as the men. 

At last we entered the magnificent bay at the end of which stands 
Vik—the east end of the Eid Fjord. In the light still lingering in the 
sky we could see the Voringfos Hotel close to the water, its windows 
lighted up, as though to welcome the approaching vessel. All around 
the hills rose in solemn and majestic outlines. Nothing could exceed 
the beauty of the situation. Beyond the hotel, on sloping ground, one 
caught faint outlines of the village, above which appeared the little 
church with its slender spire. 

The boat drew up to the pier, and the portier of the hotel, an 
admirable man, took us under his wing, and piloted us to the house. 
There he took great pains to give us rooms to our liking. From first 
to last we thought Vik one of the pleasantest places in Norway. 

The next morning, Saturday, we rose early, having arranged for our 
excursion to the Véringfos. On opening the window and stepping 
out to the balcony, I was amazed at the splendour of the view. To 
the right, the wide bay spread out in all its magnificence. The light 
upon the surface was indescribable: a pale celestial blue of the most 
delicate description. Not a ripple disturbed it. The surrounding 
hills were faintly clothed in a purple haze, which wore off as the 
morning grew older. Nothing could exceed their beauty, loneliness, 
solemn silence, and repose. One gazed fascinated, the mind taken 
captive. A life spent in such a scene—whata life it would be! What 
possibilities, mental and spiritual! Possibilities utterly beyond the con- 
ception of the busy world, utterly beyond the power of a town existence 
to produce, with its whirling vortex and restless atmosphere, 
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The outlines of the hills stood out clearly against the background 
of pale blue serene sky, where last night the stars had flashed and 
flamed with such startling brilliancy. In front of us was the little 
pier, quiet and deserted—there was no boat to come in until the 
evening ; we were safe from the intrusion of the world beyond; and 
how delightful that feeling is you and I have realised in some of those 
out-of-the-world spots in Spain, where we have found treasures of art 
and nature apparently unknown to the greater part of mankind. 

Whilst I was looking at all this, L. came in and joined me on the 
balcony, full of enthusiasm at the incomparable view. 

“We shall never beat this,” he cried, his words tripping over each 
other in his excitement. “I haven’t seen anything to equal this quiet 
charm in all Norway. I vote we take up our abode here; make it a 
centre for excursions ; explore the fjords and travel to and fro inland. 
There lies the village,” he continued ; “and to-morrow being Sunday, 
the little world will turn out in costume. We shall see the élite 
of the peasantry, and have a grand opportunity for taking photo- 
graphs.” 

The village lay to the left, under the shadow of the great hills, and 
the spire of the church stood above the houses: all sufficiently far 
off not to disturb our own sense of isolation and repose. The hotel 
itself was quiet and fairly empty; for the season was advanced, and 
people were no longer coming up. A few Englishmen had been 
spending some weeks at Vik for fishing, and were still there, indulging 
in the pleasures of hope, for they had had scarcely any sport throughout 
the season. 

“ But,” said one of them, the MacDougall of MacDougall, “I am 
no worse off than my neighbours. The fishing has been bad this 
year throughout Norway. After all, it kills time, begets patience, and 
we lay in a stock of health. I consider the air here finer and more 
invigorating than the air of my own island up on the west coast of 
Scotland—though I’m not sure that I shall ever come here again, 
at any rate for fishing. Have you come for fishing?” a suspicion of 
commiseration in his tone. 

The question was hardly necessary, as the MacDougall of Mac- 
Dougall immediately remarked. It was rather too late in the season 
to begin a campaign ; and we had no desire to be leaders of a forlorn 
hope. 

The quietness and repose of the Véringfos Hotel at Vik after the 
racket of the Holdt’s Hotel at Bergen was, as L. said, quite a foretaste 
of Paradise. 

“T really could not realise last night that I was to get to sleep 
with those rival bands, and started up half-a-dozen times thinking 
they were just about to strike up. Then the house was so strangely 
silent. The night before at Holdt’s Hotel my neighbour came in at 
two in the morning, slammed his door, threw his boots about the 
room, upset a couple of chairs, and finally subsided into snoring that 
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would have awakened the seven sleepers. I hardly closed my eyes 
all night. And now for the Véringfos. Are you ready?” 

This conversation took place at the breakfast-table. L. had com- 
fortably disposed of half a pot of marmalade, four poached eggs, two 
dishes of sliced cold meat, and half-a-dozen hot rolls. 

“T find the air of Norway quite conducive to appetite,” he re- 
marked, at the end of this successful bombardment. “At home I 
assure you I often have quite a difficulty in getting down a fragment 
of toast and tea. What do you say to living in Norway all the year 
round? It is such an advantage to be able to do justice to the 
commissariat department,” 

Deferring the momentous question for the present, we made our 
final arrangements for the Vétingfos. These consisted of a hamper 
of provisions carefully packed under L.’s supervision. 

“Just a little light luncheon,” he laughed, “and some bottles of 
beer to keep us going. What? never take beer? Oh, nonsense! 
A Rome comme 4 Rome! Every one takes beer in Norway, and you 
must take it too.” 

There was no resisting his torrent of words and will—and he 
positively had his way. In due time the beer was taken, and 
presently, like Oliver, I asked for more. 

The carioles were at the door; the hamper was packed and 
strapped behind L.’s cariole ; our guides announced themselves ready. 

One was a tall, cadaverous man, who looked in the last stage of 
consumption, but proved strong and equal to any amount of fatigue. 
He might have been about forty years old. The other guide was a boy 
of about thirteen, broad and sturdy for his age; yet I thought him 
too young for the long day’s hard work he went through with great 
cheerfulness, and apparently without fatigue. 

“ They are used to it,” said L., when I remarked upon the seeming 
hardship, “and use is second nature. They have all the rest of the 
year torepose in. But the Norwegians are a race apart; have in them 
some of the sturdy strength of their hills. Those everlasting hills!” 
throwing his gaze over the wide extent of outlines, so clearly and 
splendidly defined against the blue sky beyond. 

We had fairly started by this time, and were running rapidly over 
the smooth road, leaving the village to the right; on our left the 
river, in which our fishermen were indulging in the patience and 
pleasures of hope—the MacDougall of MacDougall conspicuous 
amongst them. They had started long before us, and we passed them 
up the valley, and saw them wading in the distance and throwing the 
fly with an ardour—shall I say worthy of a better cause? I think 
not, for the pursuit is harmless, and should be morally and physically 
healthful; to breathe the free air of heaven and to be constantly 
surrounded by the splendours of Nature must have a wholesome effect 
upon the least impressionable of mankind. 

The first part of our journey was easy enough. At the end of the 
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river we came to the Eidfjordsvand, a lake enclosed in huge frowning 
cliffs. It is about four miles long, and has a depth of some 250 feet, 
and the waters, assisted by the barren perpendicular cliffs, look cold 
and treacherous. The road has been cut out of the side of the cliff, 
and is cleverly engineered. There is said to be fairly good trout- 
fishing in the lake. 

At the end of an hour and a quarter we reached the farm Saebd, 
where our cariole 
drive came to an end. 
These carioles were 
exchanged for saddle- 
horses, and the rea- 
son was soon appa- 
rent. Henceforth 
there was no road, 
but an almost con- 
stant ascent over a 
rough and_ rugged 
pathway leading over 
great rocks and boul- 
ders, which the horses 
took with frequent 
pauses, hesitation, 
and difficulty, often 
sliding and slipping, 
but never falling. 
Walking forthose who 
are able to endure 
fatigue is infinitely 
preferable to this 
camel-like motion. 
Now we found our- 
selves climbing a 
pyramid and stand- 
ing on the apex, the 
trusty animal bringing 
its four feet together, 
hesitating, and then 
finally tobogganing, 
its tail in the air, and THE VORINGFOS 
we at an angle of 
seventy degrees. It was a rough and tiring experience, but pro- 
duced great fun and laughter; and there was just that suspicion 
of possible danger and catastrophe which braces up and excites the 
nerves. Certainly a very difficult journey, and many a time we 
reached an impasse of impossibilities, for which there was nothing but 
to dismount, scramble over the rocks, and let the horses find their 
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own way. L.’s horse was a little handicapped by the luncheon 
hamper. 

* But we shall soon relieve him of that burden,” he laughed; “I 
begin to feel as if I had had no breakfast.” 

As we made way, the valley grew in wildness and savage grandeur, 
the rocky walls rising precipitously to some 2600 feet. It was a per- 
fect luxury of enjoyment—highest and keenest of all earthly enjoy- 
ment—familiar contact with all Nature’s wild beauty and majestic 
splendour ; feeling utterly out of the world, free as birds of the air. 
In the latter part the pathway improved, and the journey became 
comparatively easy. 

At last the end was in sight ; we reached the turning leading to the 
top of the fall. This we did not take, but kept to the lower path, 
which would conduct us to the bottom of the fall. In the distance we 
could hear the roar and thunder of the water, but as yet saw nothing 
of it. A few moments more and our cadaverous guide intimated 
that the horses could go no farther. This was a little diplomacy on 
his part; but we were quite ready to walk. So we dismounted, the 
horses were unsaddled and allowed to graze by the pathside, where 
their harvest was certainly limited. The boy was left in charge, whilst 
Johan the guide carried our luncheon basket and mackintoshes. The 
latter, we were told, were indispensable, but to-day proved unnecessary. 

At the first rocks offering a table and seats we halted. ‘The very 
place,” said L. ‘ Let us here open our treasures and replenish the 
inner man.” 

And without further parley he took the basket from Johan and sat 
down. 

“But we must be within 200 yards of the fall,” I objected. “Why 
delay that magnificent sight ? why not first go up to it, and after that 
spread our stores?” 

*‘ Not at all,” returned L., with his torrent of words and will. ‘This 
has been a long and tiring expedition. It seems a week since we 
breakfasted, and I am in a state of collapse. We are exhausted, and 
quite incapable of receiving grand impressions. Now these bottles of 
beer, and this delicious tongue and chicken, and these substantial slices of 
roast beef, will restore the balance of power and make new men of us.” 

Johan had disappeared as soon as ever L. had relieved him of the 
basket; had retraced his steps, ostensibly to see to the horses, in 
reality to have a gossip with an old comrade he had met at the foot of 
the upper path. 

“That’s very good of him,” said L., who thought the man had 
retired from delicacy of feeling. ‘We are so much better alone; shall 
enjoy our luncheon so much more without those cadaverous eyes 
watching and wondering how many fragments will be left to his share. 
I think he is the leanest, most thread-paper man I ever saw in my life. 
One can almost see through him. In fact, I can hardly look at him 
without an uncomfortable shudder—as if he were a ghost or a shadow.” 
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L. was working as well as talking, handed over a plate of tongue 
and chicken, with condiments, and helped himself. His fine appetite 
was only equalled by his splendid capacity. He might have been 
opening bottles of beer all his life, and was perfectly at home with the 
Norwegian system. 

All this time we were in sound of the roaring, tumbling waterfall, 
longing to reach it. A point of perpendicular rock hid everything 
from us; that turned, the fall would be visible. 

“ Patience,” cried L., who had despatched his tongue and chicken, 
and was now engaged upon his third slice of roast beef. ‘We are 
already in much better condition for taking in grand impressions ; and 
you must acknowledge that I have been wise. I am now ready to 
do battle with the waterfall, or walk all the way back to Vik. I’m sure 
you could do the same.” 

Our feast had come to an end; the fragments were gathered into 
the basket, which was left on the rock, and putting on our mackintoshes, 
we set out, as L. said with much truth, greatly reinforced. 

It was a bit of rough, rocky walking, and not quite so near as we 
had imagined. Every moment the roaring grew louder, and before we 
reached the fall itself we saw the spray ascending like clouds of steam. 
Then a sudden turn in the rocky path, and the Véringfos, one of the 
largest waterfalls in this land of waterfalls, stood before us in all its 
might and majesty. Yet not all; for fine as it was, the volume of 
water was small in comparison with what it is earlier in the year and 
in rainy seasons. This has been an unusually dry summer, and as it 
is impossible to please every one, the fishermen grumble. 

“Hard lines and hard luck,” said the MacDougall of MacDougall 
in the early morning. “A stream of wretched tourists, Cook’s and 
others, rushing through the country, are of course clapping their hands, 
but we, who are in earnest in our pursuit, are absolutely handicapped.” 
This sounded as if the MacDougall had been very nearly guilty of the 
iniquity of a pun. 

“What is the proportion of aggrieved fishermen to the number of 
aggravating tourists?” I asked mildly. But the MacDougall of 
MacDougall, with a murmur that he was not good at mental arith- 
metic, opened his fly-book and began selecting. 

We reached the end of the path, and found ourselves in an amphi- 
theatre of rocky walls. In front of us the Véringfos, a straight 
column of 530 feet, fell with a noise of thunder, to which the rocky walls 
lent all their reverberation. The spray ascended in a constant, far-reach- 
ing shower. The scene was wild and savage in the extreme. Though 
L. and I shouted to each other, we with difficulty made ourselves 
heard. The volume of water, though disappointing, was considerable, 
and I came to the conclusion that at its best the Véringfos must be 
the finest of the three great waterfalls of Norway. L. was inclined to 
disagree in favour of Rjukanfos. 

‘“* The volume of water is there very great, and it has a fall of 800 feet, 
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whilst the grandeur of its situation is quite matchless,” said he. “I 
incline to placing the Rjukanfos first.” 

Against this I argued that we could only see the Rjukanfos from the 
top of the fall, and the effect of looking up at 530 feet of falling water 
was greater and more impressive than looking down upon 800 feet. 
However, it was difficult to determine, and after all, is a matter of 
opinion. 

We stayed long, gazing at this splendid, awe-inspiring spectacle ; 
so long indeed that we presently realised we were in very cold and 
very damp quarters, and began to shiver. Then with a final look at 
the fall we turned and began to retrace our steps. 

“Now,” I said to L., “if we were only on the right side of lun- 
cheon——” 

“We should simply never have come out of that damp tomb alive,” 
he interrupted, laughing. ‘On reaching the top of the fall and the inn 
we shall be ready for another tiffin.” 

The basket we had left on the rock had disappeared ; Johan had 
evidently been in search of gleanings. At the upper path we found 
horses, man and boy, and beginning to climb, left them to follow. 

It was a rougher, steeper climb than we had imagined, and took us 
about three-quarters of an hour; but the way was interesting, and our 
reward was great. The afternoon was perfect, the sky blue and cloud- 
less, the air fresh and exhilarating as it can be only in Norway. Arrived 
at the summit, a wide stretch of undulating land opened all around, 
mountains rising afar off. It would be impossible to describe its 
charm. We seemed miles above the world, free as birds of the air, 
able to fly. All the undulating country was covered with grass and 
wild flowers; the exquisite multeberg grew everywhere proving how 
high we were above the level of the sea. The river was crossed by 
a wire suspension bridge of somewhat frail construction, and, turning 
to the left, we soon reached the inn. 

Enterprise has here built quite a large and comfortable hotel, and in 
summer weather it must be the height of luxury to spend a week or 
two in this out-of-the-world spot, and revel in all the freedom of its 
undulating country and exhilarating air. We shall neither of us for- 
get the two hours spent on those heights. “If all the rest proved a 
failure,” said L, enthusiastically, “this alone would repay our visit to 
Norway.” 

The hotel seemed deserted, and the first objects to catch our eyes 
on entering the long dining-room were heaped-up dishes of multer- 
baer. L.’s eyes sparkled; I almost think mine responded with a 
sympathetic gleam. No doubt there were buckets of cream in the 
dairy. 

We rang the bell, when a substantial maiden appeared; and we 
ordered coffee, unlimited supplies of multerbaer and cream, and hot, 
delicate rolls and butter; all which could be ready, said our admirable 
maiden, in half-an-hour. 
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Then our cadaverous Johan and the boy appeared outside, having 
turned the horses loose to graze at their pleasure ; and as the gleanings 
from the basket had been deplorably scanty, we ordered the men a 
substantial meal. It was an unexpected perquisite, and no doubt 
appreciated ; and, on being summoned, they followed the maiden to 
her kitchen, where they were probably quite at home. 

We went out whilst what L. called our dessert was preparing. It 
was difficult to restrain our enthusiasm, and it is altogether impossible 
to describe the effect of this wonderful spot upon nerves, spirits, and 
imagination. The river ran its course quick and frothing, a silver 
thread between green undulations. Then we made our way to a 
given point, and there beheld the full force of the fall, which we had 
lately looked at from the depths below. From our present position it 
was less effective but more beautiful, for from the head of the fall we 
could trace the river until it disappeared in the hills; a long, broad 
stream, of which the fall was the culmination. We here beheld cause 
and effect, and seemed to command the whole situation. L. was 
enchanted, and lavish with his photographs. “ But as I develop and 
print them myself,” he remarked, “the sole extravagance lies in the 
plates—a mere nothing.” 

When the half-hour was up we went back to the hotel. The maiden 
had been equal to her word. Delicious hot rolls, just made, pure 
fresh butter, piles of multerbaer, and jugs of cream, stood ready on 
the table. On first entering we had objected to twelve bottles of 
English pickles that stood at intervals on the long table, every one of 
them uncorked. These she had carefully not only recorked, but removed, 
and we were spared the atmosphere of Soho Square—that mixture of 
vinegar and jam which brings on a terrible feeling of malaise whenever 
one passes it, reminding one very forcibly that the inhabitants of Soho 
have to pay rather dearly for the blessings Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell 
sow broadcast through the world. Then the maiden brought in steam- 
ing coffee, the crowning glory of the collation, and presently L. exclaimed, 
when the first jug of cream had disappeared, and the first great dish 
of multerbaer and coffee in proportion : 

“‘We are on Mount Olympus, and this is the veritable nectar and 
ambrosia in which they delighted ! ” 

We both did full justice to this Olympian fare, and then went out 
again to enjoy the wide undulations, lovely country, and free fresh air. 
The horses were quietly grazing, enjoying life in their own way. Our 
guides nowhere to be seen, had probably special haunts and friends 
of their own in the outer premises, for the place was not so deserted 
as we had at first supposed. 

Another hour passed in purest delight. Some of the flowers we 
found were unknown to us, rare and beautiful. The multerbaer had 
lost some of their charm unaccompanied by cream and sugar. The 
air was like champagne. 

But we had to leave it all at last, for we had a long journey before 
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us, and it was absolutely necessary to arrive in daylight. So we found 
our way back to the Fosli, settled our account with the substantial 
waiting-maid, thanked her for her delicious hot rolls, all her willing 
attentions, and took our departure, walking down as we had walked up, 
leaving horses and guides to follow. Johan the cadaverous walked 
also, but the boy, making the most of his opportunity, mounted my 
horse and proceeded in state. 

The path was difficult and slippery, and, perhaps for want of care, 
I fell four times, narrowly escaping yawning precipices and broken 
bones. L. was unsympathetic, not to say jeering, wondering whether 
the multerbaer and cream had fermented—with the usual consequences 
of free indulgence in fermented liquors. I had to take it all humbly, 
as I did the falls, having due regard to the supremacy of six feet two 
as compared with my own want of inches. 

We got down at last to where the two ways met, and there waited 
whilst guides and quadrupeds pursued their leisurely way. At last 
we had by signs and shoutings to hasten them. They had evidently 
had too good a feast, and the beer had made them sleepy. We had 
not ordered them beer for prudential reasons; but prudent considera- 
tions were unknown to the liberal heart of the substantial waiting-maid. 
She gave them beer on her own responsibility: a veritable Circe. 

Our return journey was a repetition of the morning’s pilgrimage, 
excepting that the difficulties of the road seemed more perplexing 
than ever; more pyramids to be crowned by the four-footed animals, 
more tobogganing down the inclined planes of stone; demanding 
constant attention, and rather a strain; so that we were not at all 
sorry to arrive at Saebé farm, where our carioles patiently awaited us. 

That evening drive was a restful pleasure after our rocky pilgrimage 
and hairbreadth escapes. The waters of the lake looked deeper and 
colder than ever, the rocky precipitous walls more frowning ; but turn- 
ing an angle, and with our faces set towards Vik, our sky was flushed 
with all the colours of sunset. 

“T wonder,” L. presently remarked, “whether we shall ever see 
the Graces again?” He was riding just in front of me and looked 


back. ‘This sky makes me think of them; they seemed so charmed 
with all Norway’s fine effects.” : 
“Probably not,” I returned. ‘They were no doubt going to 


explore the lovely Steinsdal, and I think made a wise selection. We 
may perhaps meet again in Bergen, on their last day, or our last day.” 

“T don’t know,” returned L. “TI often have presentiments and 
premonitions. In fact I shouldn’t wonder if I were gifted with 
second-sight. On the present occasion I have an instinctive feeling 
that they will turn up at Vik. The MacDougall of MacDougall will 
look wrathful and enter them in his diary as ‘tourists who bring 
sunshine with them to the waste of his days and destruction of 
his craft.’ I think it would be rather pleasant to meet them again. 
By-the-bye, don’t you feel very much like dinner? I firmly believe 
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I could eat a whole sheep. But then a Norwegian sheep is like an 
English goose—too much for one and not enough for two. We 
shall want ‘wo sheep for dinner.” 
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We reached the hotel, and the portier rushed out and helped us, 
‘ declaring we had had the finest day of the season. The Mac- 
: Dougall of MacDougall had just come in, he observed, with an empty 


: basket ; and the other fishers had also come in, all with empty baskets, 
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long faces and short tempers. Continued and persistent ill-luck does 
become monotonous at last. 

We went in and found dinner waiting for us as soon as we had 
made ourselves ready. They had not roasted two sheep or even one, 
but there was an abundance of good things, which no doubt trans- 
ferred a little of L.’s sunshine from his face to his heart. 

‘Whatever success the MacDougall may or may not have had, this 
has been a perfect day to us,” he said, “ one of the red-letter days of my 
life: and this excellent dinner is a fitting monument to crownit. There 
is a great charm about Vik. Let us hire the exclusive right of the river 
for next year, and spend our whole summer fishing and exploring, and 
going to and fro just as the spirit moves us. The Graces are not here, 
but then, there has been no boat all day. Even the Graces can’t 
compass the impossible, and fly through the air on broomsticks like 
the witches of old. If they could, what a sensation they would cause! 
The portier—capital man, that portier!—says a boat comes in at 
eleven to-night. I wonder if we could manage to keep awake until 
then? I think I could, with strong black coffee, and a wet towel 
round my head—just as I used to do at Eton when I hadn’t done a 
bit of work all day and had only the night for preparation.” 

“ But how about lights out at 10.30?” 

“ Mine were always out at 10.30. That is nearly always,” returned 
L., with unnecessary haste and emphasis. “Of course, you know, 
the exception proves the rule. Nine times out of ten I was in bed 
and fast asleep by 10.30.” 

That night we were sitting on my balcony, enjoying the loveliness 
of the evening, the brilliancy of the stars, the splendour of the moon. 
The lake stretched far away into the invisible distance, hills rose 
in solemn outlines, absolute stillness and repose reigned everywhere. 
A clock in the house struck eleven, and as it did so we heard the 
first distant plash-plash of the approaching steamer. It gradually 
drew nearer, until we could make it out upon the water, like a great 
black monster endowed with life. But it was only a little steamer, 
and presently it glided up slowly and noiselessly to the pier. 

There were only three passengers on board—the Graces! We 
watched them disembark ; watched the portier load himself with their 
impedimenta; watched them quietly come up the garden and dis- 
appear into the hotel. L. sipped his coffee, waiting to be congratu- 
lated on his second-sight. I kept silence. 

“What did I tell you?” he exclaimed at last. “I was perfectly 
certain the boat would bring them; as certain as if I had seen them 
embark at Norheimsund. Now that must be second-sight. It is no 
mere guesswork, or weak impression. Jf was borne in upon me. De- 
pend upon it they have come to do the Vdéringfos, and only broke 
their journey at Norheimsund. If they had come on yesterday we 
might all have done it together to-day. We should have had a lively 
excursion—and what a run upon the multerbaer at the Fosli!” 
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We heard the Graces marshalled upstairs by the portier ; heard them 
select their rooms ; heard pleasant English voices declaring that every- 
thing was very nice, and might they have some refreshment? Heard 
the portier murmur something about the lateness of the hour, but 
he would see how far the chef was open to reason. 

Presently we heard the Graces go down, and so the chef had evi- 
dently been won over, so far as to provide tea and a cold collation. 

We did not hear very much more that night; L.’s eyelids were 
drooping in spite of black coffee. He went off to his room; and 
after I had indulged some time longer in the splendours of the night 
scene, I too sought -my pillow. Not too soon; for almost before my 
head was down I had passed into dreamland, and was living over again 
all the wonderful impressions and experiences of a day that L. correctly 
described as a red-letter day in our lives. 
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Tennyson and Alexander Smith were being coupled together as 

the poetic geniuses of the time; to-day Smith is known only to 
the select few, and the conjunction of names seems almost as strange 
as if Browning and Eliza Cook were to be mentioned in the same 
breath. The “ Life Drama” and the “City Poems,” once the theme 
of enthusiastic discussion, have been all but completely forgotten, and, 
like the ‘‘ Dreamthorp” essays and the “ Summer in Skye,” have to be 
sought in the second-hand catalogues of the booksellers. ‘To those 
who have learned to love Smith, to love especially his delightful essays, 
the neglect seems an all but insoluble problem. It may be, as the 
late Mr. Ashcroft Noble hinted, that the author of “A Life Drama” 
was born out of due season, and that the early sixties were an unfit 
environment for his charming gift. Had it first seen the light in the 
eighties or the nineties it would almost certainly have found recognition 
and welcome; and although it is undoubtedly difficult to revive an 
interest in books which have long since gone to the top shelf, one is 
convinced that Smith’s day, though, like Blake’s, it may be long 
delayed, is bound to come at last. It is impossible that work which 
touches so closely the borderland of genius should be lost to lovers of 
good literature. 

Alexander Smith’s career, apart from his literary work and the con- 
nections which it brought him, is of comparatively little interest. Born 
at Kilmarnock, a town not unknown to the Muses, in 1829, he 
removed with his family to Glasgow, where he began life as a pattern- 
designer. There seems to have been at one time an intention to 
educate him for the ministry, but this intention was abandoned, for 
reasons which have not been fully explained. As a designer he does 
not appear to have been a success. He used himself to tell that great 
part of his early poetry was composed over his work; and the state- 
ment was afterwards corroborated by his,employer, who declared that 
it had been written “at my expense, sir, every d d line of it.” It 
was very good poetry, at any rate, for a youth of Smith’s limited 
training. Some of it, including the remarkably fine “ Barbara,” one of 
the best things he ever did, found its way into the Poet’s Corner of the 
Glasgow Citizen, then and for long edited by Dr. James Hedderwick, 
a man of the nicest literary taste. 

But Smith had higher ambitions than the Poet’s Corner: he 
desired to shine as a star in the literary firmament. At this time 
George Gilfillan was the chief power in the critical world. He wielded 


OW quickly does oblivion scatter her poppies! Fifty years ago 
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an eloquent, if not very discriminating pen, and was known besides for 
his strenuous encouragement of budding genius. He had done some- 
thing for the author of “ Festus,” he had proclaimed the merits of 
Sydney Dobell; now he was to take up Alexander Smith. Smith had 
already written a considerable part of what afterwards became the 
“ Life Drama,” when he thought of asking Gilfillan’s opinion and 
advice. He sent the selections to Dundee, and the result was “ im- 
mediate and generous recognition.” Gilfillan wrote a glowing eulogy 
in the London Critic, supported by lavish extracts from the “ Life 
Drama,” and the literary world at once recognised that a new poet had 
arrived. The “great Caledonian voice shouting across the border” 
had added another name to the list of his “* discoveries,” and Alexander 
Smith was no more to be found in the Poet’s Corner. 

This was in 1851. Next year the “Life Drama” was published 
in complete form, Its reception was instant, both with the critics and 
the public. Not, indeed, since the morning when Byron woke and 
found himself famous, had a youthful aspirant been received with such 
rapturous applause. It was said that his poems were “in no respect 
inferior to those of the Laureate”; that he was “a finer poet than 
Keats in the very qualities in which Keats is finest”; that he was 
“the greatest poet Scotland has ever produced”; and so on to the 
same effect. It is somewhat difficult to understand the excessive 
enthusiasm now; for the “Life Drama,” notwithstanding that Smith 
never surpassed it, is by no means a perfect work. That it has great 
and real merits is undeniable. It shows an intellectual mastery which 
is quite surprising in the circumstances; and the genuine power and 
passion displayed in certain notable passages are in themselves almost 
sufficient to account for the transports of delight with which the poem 
was first greeted. Its imagery is both bold and abundant, perhaps a trifle 
too abundant ; the expression is at once strong and delicate ; and in spite 
of apparent imitations there runs through it a vein of originality which 
was hardly to be looked for from one whose experiences and oppor- 
tunities were so restricted. The verse is always melodious and some- 
times very striking ; and the reader comes here and there upon happy 
thoughts and quaint conceits, which only one who possessed the true 
poetic instinct could have written. 

But the defects of the work are no less evident than its merits; and 
indeed no one was more conscious of these defects than Smith himself. 
He had thrown off the poem, as it were, in fragments, conceived and 
executed independently, and the result was inevitable in a certain lack 
of that unity and cohesion which make one of the essentials of a great 
work. Moreover, the author, on his own admission, sang because he 
was “urged by passionate unrest” to sing. His mind at the time was 
in an abnormal state, the outcome of unhealthy excitement produced 
by the French Revolution and the riotous risings of Scottish Chartism, 
In that condition he conceived the “ Life Drama,” wrote it hurriedly 
under the additional flush produced by Gilfillan’s burst of praise in the 
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Critic, and sent it to press without calm and leisurely revision because 
the public had been promised and were waiting. He saw it all after- 
wards when it was too late, and to the end he never ceased to regret 
that he had not taken time to recast and to prune a work of which the 
public, to his own amazement, made so much. Mrs. Browning did not 
understand why he got into a third edition; very likely he did not 
understand it himself. 

At this point it may be of some interest to note a curiously mis- 
taken inference which Tennyson seems to have drawn from certain 
utterances in the “Life Drama.” Near the beginning of the poem 
occur the following lines, spoken just after a star has been observed to 
come out brilliantly in the evening sky :— 


“Might I so broaden on the skies of fame ! 
O Fame, Fame, Fame, next grandest word to God ! 
I seek the look of Fame. Poor fool—so tries 
Some lonely wanderer on the desert sands 
By shouts to gain the notice of the Sphinx, 
Staring right on with calm, eternal eyes.” 


It is almost certainly in reference to this passage that Tennyson (see 
the “ Life,” vol. i. p. 468) remarks that Smith must seek some higher 
inspiration than the love of fame. But what ground had Tennyson 
for supposing that the utterances of the dramatis persone of Smith’s 
poem were to be taken as an expression of the mind of the writer him- 
self? Even if the speaker were here to be regarded as in any sense 
identical with the author, the whole purpose of the drama as it develops 
is to unfold the disappointing issue of a life that is guided by such a 
motive as the love of fame. This comes out in a singularly noble 
passage towards the close, where the hero tells how the discipline of a 
bitter experience had opened his eyes to the unsatisfactory nature of a 
career inspired by no higher ambition than that of his earlier life— 


“ Great duties are before me and great songs, 
And whether crowned or crownless, when I fall 
It matters not, so as God’s work is done. 

I’ve learnt to prize the quiet lightning-deed, 
Not the applauding thunder at its heels 
Which men call fame.” 


It is clear that Tennyson must have either overlooked or forgotten 
this passage when he made the remark to which we have referred. 
That Smith was fired by a nobler aspiration than that of mere fame is 
abundantly evident. I have it on the authority of his cousin, Professor 
Clark Murray, of Montreal, that he once heard him forcibly declare: 
**A man doesn’t write poetry for the applause of others. I should 
write all the same if I were thrown, like Robinson Crusoe, on to an 
uninhabited island.” Which was only another way of saying what 
Tennyson himself has said in lines which have become hackneyed 
beyond expression, It may just be added that if Tennyson did not 
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think very highly of Smith, neither did Smith think very highly of 
Tennyson. “The Laureate,” he said, in his essay on Sydney Dobell, 
“has long been popular, but he is popular not so much from the 
essential merits of his verse as, from his exquisite form, exquisite finish, 
and the wonderful way in which he reflects the culture, the sentiment, 
the refined lazy scepticism made amiable only by its sadness, the vague 
aspiration of English society. He holds the mirror up to the time, 
but it is an enchanted one, and reflects but noble faces. People will 
weary of his finish, as they weary of pictures finished on ivory; and 
he will be succeeded by some far stormier and less perfectly balanced 
spirit.” Clearly we are still waiting for that stormier spirit, for that 
time when the poetry of Tennyson shall have ceased to exercise its 
old charm. 

After the enthusiasm and encouragement which resulted from the 
publication of the “ Life Drama,” it was natural that Smith should 
seriously consider whether he might not find some more congenial 
employment than that of pattern-designing. What that employment 
should be he could not as yet decide; but having received £150 for 
his poem, he conceived that a holiday might be admissible, and, in 
company with his friend, the late Professor John Nichol, of Glasgow, 
he set off for the south. He took the Lake Country on the way, but 
we hear nothing of his doings there except that he met with Dorothy 
Wordsworth, who “has been crazy for twenty years,” and paid a visit 
to Harriet Martineau. Miss Martineau, as everybody knows, was 
somewhat deaf. Smith on being introduced to her remarked simply 
that it had been “a very fine day.” She failed to catch what he said, 
but thinking no doubt that he had uttered something instinct with 
fine genius, she begged that Mr. Smith would repeat his observation, 
Mr. Smith repeated in a somewhat higher key. The old lady shook 
her head. It was “ really so annoying, but she did not quite catch it ; 
would Mr. Smith be again so good?” The unhappy poet, feeling, 
to use his own words, as if suicide might be the right thing, shrieked 
once more through the ear trumpet, and at last Miss Martineau learned 
what a commonplace observation the author of the “ Life Drama” had 
been guilty of. Smith afterwards took his consolation by remarking 
of Miss Martineau that “no one from her appearance would suspect 
her of the sin of authorship.” It is perhaps as well that he did not 
go to Haworth, as he had originally intended ! 

In London the young poet made the acquaintance of George Henry 
Lewes, Mr. Herbert Spencer (“a quiet, Scotch-looking, thoughtful 
man”), Mr. Arthur Helps, and others who subsequently became of 
some little use to him. He even drove forty miles to see Martin 
Tupper, who “lives in a most beautiful part of the country, and gives 
,0od dinners—two virtues which I hope will cover his literary sins.” 
He was very anxious to meet Carlyle, but no opportunity presented 
itself of being introduced to him, and Smith was far too modest a 
man to intrude himself at Cheyne Row, 
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When he returned to Scotland it was to be lionised for a week by 
the Duke of Argyll at Inveraray Castle. How he felt when he thus, 
in Burns’s phrase, “ dinner’d wi’ a lord,” he has not recorded, but we 
may safely conclude that he would as readily have been among his 
club friends in Glasgow. The visit to the Duke indicates the high 
position which he had then attained in the estimation of the public. 
But position without purse was of comparatively little value. The 
question of a profession was still unsettled: a hundred and fifty 
pounds would not last for ever, and poetry, after all, was but a poor 
staff. Bethinking himself of journalism, he became editor for a time 
of a “weekly literary serial,” under the auspices of Mr. Robert 
Buchanan’s father, the proprietor of the Glasgow Sentinel. The paper 
seems to have been in a moribund condition; and in reality Smith 
was as little capable of galvanising it into life as De Quincey was 
of making the Westmoreland Gazette of interest to the rustics of 
Lakeland. 

With his usual keenness of insight, Dr. Hedderwick realised the 
position, and at once set himself to do something for Smith. He 
wrote to Mr. Robert Chambers, and through him there presently came 
word that Smith might apply for the Secretaryship of the Edinburgh 
University, which had just become vacant. The patronage of this 
post lay with the Magistrates and Town Council, and the worthy 
Provost actually thought it necessary to advise Smith to send in his 
application “ written in simple prose”! The duties would be prosaic, 
and the practical Provost had heard the fact of Smith’s being a poet 
referred to, not as a point in his favour, but as a positive disqualifica- 
tion. The applicants for the appointment were numerous, but Smith 
had been recommended by the Duke of Argyll, and he was elected by 
a small majority. There are indications that he did not find it an 
altogether congenial post, but at least it assured him of a certain 
income, and as the hours were not long, he had ample time for his 
own work. Moreover, his chances of making serviceable literaty 
friendships were far better in Edinburgh than they could ever have 
been in Glasgow ; and although he was never what might be called a 
sociable man (Professor Blackie confessed his inability to “ melt him 
into geniality”), he soon became the centre of a very pleasant circle 
of acquaintances, whose influence must have made itself felt on his 
mental culture and development. 

During the winter of 1854 Mr. Sydney Dobell came to reside at 
Corstorphine, near Edinburgh, and between the two poets a close and 
affectionate friendship sprang up, the result of which to the reading 
public was a little joint collection of sonnets on the Crimean War. 
There was nothing very striking about these productions, which, like 
most piéces de occasion, have now passed into oblivion ; but they served 
to cement a friendship which evidently brought much pleasure to both. 
One of Smith’s best-known essays deals, as we have already hinted, with 
the author of “ Balder,” whose poetical product he very excusably over- 
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rated. In his view Dobell was “ of the line and stock of Spenser.” His 
mental constitution, said he, is “high, solitary disdainful. His genius 
is of an ascetic and fakir kind. He stands apart from his fellows, and 
wraps himself up in the mantle of his own thoughts. He is terribly 
self-conscious ; he is the slave of ideas; he writes with a purpose, and 
as if under a certain compulsion. There is nothing he hates so in- 
tensely as commonplace ; nothing he loves so intensely as beauty—the 
more ideal the better.” Alas! and who reads Sydney Dobell now? 
Unless it be for his “Tommy’s Dead,” and the untitled ballad where 
occurs the refrain— 


“Oh Keith of Ravelston, 
The sorrows of thy line,” 


his poetical product is practically forgotten except by the elect. The 
punsters of the day called his poetry balderdash, and such indeed a 
good deal of it is. 

Meanwhile, the author of the “‘ Life Drama” was busily engaged on 
a new work. This was his “City Poems,” for which Mr. Macmillan 
presently gave him £200. The publication of the book was, however, 
materially affected by one or two important circumstances which it is 
necessary to notice before going further. In the first place, a charge 
of plagiarism had been brought against Smith in connection with the 
“Life Drama.” It was an excessively stupid and malignant charge, 
but its effect on the poet, especially on his popularity, was none the 
less destructive. His friend Patrick Proctor Alexander tells that at first 
he took the matter lightly, with his usual imperturbable good humour ; 
being much encouraged by a “kind and beautiful letter” from Mr. 
Helps, who sensibly remarked that “ really if people were at all critics, 
they should be able to distinguish between the man who conquers and 
the man who séeal/s.” Unhappily the difficulty was just exactly that 
Smith’s critics, like many more of their class, did not or could not so 
distinguish. Smith, like Byron, was an extensive reader, and, also 
like Byron, must often have been unwittingly led into adopting the 
thoughts of other writers. But this was a very different thing from 
conscious literary larceny. In the proper sense of the term, plagiarism 
can only be so called when not only the ideas but the identical words 
of another writer are deliberately “ conveyed.” 

That Smith was not likely, of set purpose, to use another man’s 
words, we may safely take for granted, from the care which he took 
about his own style and the importance which he avowedly placed upon 
the matter of expression. That, on the other hand, he recognised the 
impossibility of attaining absolute originality of idea we can easily see 
from his essay on Dobell. A biographer of Byron once declared that 
originality can be expected only from sensational novelists, hermits, and 
lunatics. This was practically Smith’s view. To a sane individual, he 
said, “there is nothing more frightfully original than the seething brain 
of a madman.” An entirely original book he regarded as an impossi- 
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bility. “The generations of books are like the generations of men: 
the one begets the other, and not infrequently the features of an ancestor 
recur in a descendant of to-day.” And then he goes on to remark, 
much as Johnson had remarked before him, upon the astonishingly small 
number of simple root-ideas to which the entire poetry of the world may 
be traced. I am, I was, I love, I hate, I suffer, I am glad, I must die 
—these lie at the bottom of all song. After the death of Abel, the 
first family had pretty nearly gone the round of all possible experiences. 
In the primordial elements of human experience there is nothing trite, 
except to the trite: the only fruitful originality comes out of an entire 
and noble apprehension of those primordial elements, and the man 
who can give musical utterance to that noble apprehension is a poet, 
and a sufficiently original one, too, for all purposes. 

That Smith was not original in the sense of having made no great 
addition to the stock of common ideas would thus have been admitted 
by himself. But this was not the line taken by his detractors. Their 
charge was that he had deliberately and knowingly enriched himself 
with the gold of other writers ; in some cases despoiling them of their 
ideas, in other cases of their very words. To go into any detail in 
regard to the question would, at this time of day, be altogether super- 
fluous ; but the case illustrates in a very remarkable way the extraordinary 
extremes to which the literary detective is sometimes carried by his 
misguided zeal. One of the most frequently quoted passages in the 
“ Life Drama” reads— 


“T’d be an atheist in our town of trade, 
Were’t not for stars.” 


This, it was said, had been calmly conveyed from a previous writer, 
who had remarked that “ the undevout astronomer is mad.” And yet 
Kant and Marcus Aurelius, and many more, had said practically the 
same thing without being in any way consciously indebted to each 
other. Smith wrote—“ A shallow river breaks o’er shallow falls,” and 
immediately he was confronted with Marlowe’s 


“ Shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals.” 


He wrote the line—* To ease the empty aching of her heart,” and it 
was at once remembered against him that Coleridge had written—* To 
free the hollow heart from paining.” Such was the nature of the 
parallelisms upon which this absurdly vexatious charge of plagiarism 
was founded. The entire lot taken together do not bring out that 
Smith was any more of a plagiarist than many other poets who have 
borne far greater names. He was a plagiarist as Virgil and Shakespeare 
and Milton and Burns and Tennyson, and, in short, everybody worth 
mentioning is a plagiarist. That his conscience must have been 
perfectly clear in the matter is absolutely certain; but unfortunately, 
like Tennyson, he could not help being keenly annoyed by the 
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plagiarism-hunters, detecting in them, as Mr. Lang has put it, the 
meanness and stupidity of the stupid and mean, who “ inflate themselves 
with some insane delight” on the supposed slips of their superiors. 
Several of his literary friends took up his cause at this time, including 
George Henry Lewes and Mr. Shirley Brooks, whose little paper in 
Punch was really, as Alexander remarks, the reductio ad absurdum of 
the plagiarism plaint. But these things were for the critics. The 
public who had bought the “ Life Drama” had neither the time nor 
the ability to look into the rights and wrongs of the question: for them 
it was sufficient that the charge had been made. 

And unfortunately there was another agent at work against Smith. 
He had been ridiculed by Aytoun in the curiously satirical “ Firmilian ” 
as one of the so-called ‘“Spasmodic School.” What it was exactly to 
be a “Spasmodist ” the public did not fully understand ; but they saw 
that the satire had been turned against the author of the “ Life Drama,” 
in company with “Festus” Bailey and Sydney Dobell, and they 
chuckled accordingly. Smith himself appears to have enjoyed the 
joke, not realising at first how dangerous a weapon ridicule may 
become when turned against a popular writer. But the fate of the 
“City Poems” and the subsequent “ Edwin of Deira” proved very 
clearly to him how a joke of that kind may affect the author’s pocket. 
The first named was indeed in some respects an improvement upon the 
* Life Drama.” The feverishness, the spirit of unrest, which charac- 
terised that work were almost entirely absent, while the finish, the 
thought and the style were in many portions all on the side of advance. 
But the public did not want the “City Poems”: the tide had turned, 
the reaction had set in. Smith tried again with “ Edwin of Deira,” 
but misfortune still pursued him. Written for the most part before 
Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King,” the book was published some time 
after that fine work, and the old cry of imitation was raised again. It 
was just as unfounded as before, but it became perfectly evident to 
Smith that he had lost his place with the public, and, since he found it 
impossible—being now a married man with an increasing family—to 
live on his small salary at the University, he gave up poetry and took 
to prose. 

It is very curious to note how, while Aytoun was largely responsible 
for Smith’s waning popularity as a poet, he was also the medium of pro- 
curing for him work in another direction. ‘“ Poetry is well, but it doesn’t 
pay, for the most part,” said the Professor one day. ‘ Why not try a 
little prose? Suppose you write something for Blackwood. Try; write 
the stuff and let me know when you send it in. I'll do what I can for 
you in that quarter, and I don’t much doubt I’ll be able to get it ad- 
mitted.” The paper was written and printed, to be followed in time by 
other papers, although the connection with Blackwood, for some reason 
or other, was not permanent. In any case, as a writer of prose, Smith 
proved much more steadily successful than he had been as a poet. 
He found a ready market for everything that he wrote, and his 
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acceptance with the public was more than gratifying. The first result 
in book form was the charming “ Dreamthorp,” by which, if by any- 
thing, it is likely that he will be remembered. If there be anything in 
Lowell’s dictum that style is fame’s great antiseptic, then these 
“ Dreamthorp ” essays ought to live as surely in the hearts of readers 
as the finest work of Lamb and Hazlitt. For Smith at his best was a 
stylist of the first water. The essayist, he has said in one place, “ lifts 
a pebble from the ground, and puts it aside more carefully than any 
gem ; and on a nail in a cottage door he will hang the mantle of his 
thought, heavily brocaded with the gold of rhetoric.” The author of 
“Dreamthorp” was a master of this brocading. As a celebrated 
critic has remarked, we can never forget that we are in the presence of 
a poet, and what he gives us is poet’s prose, which is a very different 
thing from that detestable hybrid called prose poetry. He is never at 
a loss for a fine image which arrests by its aptitude or its beauty, but 
his imagery is always spontaneous and inevitable. His pages are full 
of colour, but it is never crude and garish ; it has a subdued sumptuous- 
ness, the effect of which is wonderfully restful and solacing. Nor, 
while the manner thus counts for so much, is the matter of any less 
importance. 

The essays embody a great deal of really fine and subtle thinking, 
with a certain mature and sage reflectiveness which seems as if it 
might be the leisurely garnered harvest of experience. They are 
instinct with a keenness of vitality: the writer feels everything, and 
makes the reader feel everything too. Of the first essay in the volume 
—that which gives the title to the book—it has been truly remarked 
that if one could only lose the sense of duration and physical environ- 
ment, the reading of such an essay, giving a vision of a little village 
lying embosomed in emerald, would serve all the purposes of a holiday 
in the country. And so with other essays. Thus with “A Shelf in 
my Bookcase” one feels as if he had read the beloved volumes through 
the essayist’s eyes. In spite of all that has been said about Hawthorne 
there is no critical appreciation which interprets so finely the tempera- 
ment and genius of ‘“* The Ghost of New England” as they are inter- 
preted in the two pages where Alexander Smith discourses of his feeling 


for the “Twice-Told Tales.” Take the following quotation as a 
sample :— 


““Mr. Hawthorne’s personality is peculiar, and specially peculiar in a new 
country like America. He is quiet, fanciful, quaint, and his humour is 
shaded by a certain meditativeness of spirit. Although a Yankee, he par- 
takes of none of the characteristics of a Yankee. His thinking and his 
style have an antique air. His roots strike down through the visible 
mould of the present, and draw sustenance from the generations under- 
ground. The ghosts that haunt the chamber of his mind are the ghosts of 
dead men and women. He has a strong smack of the Puritan ; he wears 
around him, in the New England town, something of the darkness and 
mystery of the aboriginal forest. He is a shy, silent, sensitive, much- 
ruminating man, with no special overflow of animal spirits. He loves 
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solitude and the things which age has made reverent. There is nothing 
modern about him. Emerson’s writing has a cold, cheerless glitter, like 
the new furniture in a warehouse, which will come of use by-and-by ; 
Hawthorne’s, the rich, subdued colour of furniture in a Tudor mansion- 
house, which has winked to long-extinguished fires, which has been toned 
by the usage of departed generations.” 


Even Mr. Henry James himself has not more keenly characterised 
the peculiar traits of Hawthorne’s genius. 

That such a work as “ Dreamthorp” should have practically sunk 
into oblivion is, we must be allowed to say again, an insoluble problem. 
It ought to stand on the shelf beside “ Elia” himself. Of the “ Last 
Leaves,” a posthumous volume of stray pieces, it is not possible to say 
quite so much. There are papers here which Smith himself would 
certainly not have reprinted ; and although some of the essays, notably 
those on “An Old Subject,” “On Dreams and Dreaming,” and on 
“ Essayists, Old and New,” are good enough to be placed by the side 
of * Dreamthorp,” it is best to judge the author by the books which 
he himself gave to the world. 

Next to the essays, Smith’s finest prose work is the “Summer in 
Skye,” published in 1866. He had married a direct descendant of 
Flora Macdonald, and the Hebrides were in his heart, in spite of the 
weeping climate and the generally gloomy environment of the people. 
Skye was to him a never-failing restorative, a place where the world- 
weary man might “soothe back into healthful motion the jarred pulse 
and brain.” He could not understand why, with such a medicine of 
silence and repose within reach, people from the city should rush every 
summer to Mont Blanc, and the Norwegian fjords, and the Rhine; 
why with Portree and Tobermory and Arasaig so easily accessible they 
should put themselves to so much trouble in order to perambulate the 
pavements of Paris, Naples, and St. Petersburg. He loved Snizort 
better than the Mediterranean, and considered Duntulme more impres- 
sive than the Drachenfels. So it was that, for many summers running 
he, to use his own phrase, turned his face towards Ossian. One year he 
made a longer stay than usual, and the result was “A Summer in 
Skye.” The book, taken as a whole, does not show Smith at his best, 
but there are bits of description in it which are as fine as anything of the 
kind in literature. Here and there one can imagine himself to be reading 
from the polished pen of Stevenson, although in other places there is a 
want of finish and an ear-trying tautology which Stevenson would 
never have passed. The book has, however, something more than style 
to recommend it. Smith took considerable pains to make himself 
acquainted with the people, with the conditions of their existence, 
with their legends and traditions—with everything, in short, that 
pertained to the past and the present of the misty island and its 
warm-hearted inhabitants ; and his volume is one which, in these days 
of a reviving interest in matters Celtic, would well bear reprinting, if 
only for its pictures of local life and manners. It is a charming book 
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altogether, and no one should think of going to Skye without having 
read it. 

Alexander Smith died at the fatal age of thirty-seven, the death year 
of Raphael, Byron, and Burns, and many another genius loved of the 
gods. It had been evident to his friends for some time that he was 
over-working himself, but he would not believe it, and went on as 
usual. The essay on his friend Dobell was the last piece of literary 
work that came from his pen. His remains rest in Warriston Cemetery, 
in the northern suburbs of Edinburgh, where his grave is distinguished 
by a beautiful Runic cross erected by some who loved him. More 
than thirty years have passed since then: will another thirty see 
the literary resurrection of the author of the “ Life Drama” and the 
** Dreamthorp ” essays ? 

J. CuTrHBert HADDEN. 
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pleasantest place in the world, and Mrs. Luttrell heaved a sigh 
of relief as she thought of the summer before her, spent in the 
cool of the hills. 

Luttrell stood at the carriage door with all his heart in his eyes, 
and held her small hand tightly ; while she wasted the few precious 
moments which remained to him before separation came with frivolous 
messages and orders. 

«“ And—oh! Tony, I’ve nothing to read. Do get me a book and 
some papers. I don’t care what they are, provided they are amusing.” 

The train was slowly moving along the platform when Luttrell 
rushed back with an armful of literature. He flung them into her lap. 

“Good-bye, darling,” he said ; “take care of yourself, Letty, and 
write to me. You know I wish I could come too, but-——” 

Mrs. Luttrell smiled and nodded from the window, and then 
settled down in a corner comfortably, while Luttrell walked back to 
his quarters alone, in the broiling sunshine, 

Ever since he had married lovely Lettice Damer his identity had 
been merged in hers, and he had been content, in his easy, good-natured 
fashion, to retire into the background, from which distance he was 
regarded as merely /e mari de madame, a useful and not unnecessary 
appendage to the prettiest woman in India. Adoring her as com- 
pletely as he did, he became her most willing slave; and when Mrs. 
Luttrell chose to pull the string, her bear danced to her own tune. 
He paid the bills without a murmur, even when the payment entailed 
a sacrifice on his part. But bless her sweet heart! was she not worth 
that—and more ? 

So while Mrs. Luttrell was whirled away to the cool hill station, her 
husband ren.ained in the plain, and endured the palpitating heat as 
best he could. Her letters were not very long, neither were they as 
frequent as he had hoped they might be. But she was enjoying her- 
self thoroughly, and that had to satisfy him. He could not afford to 
join her yet. Perhaps later on. And a long, terribly hot May slipped 
by, and then fate sent Ronald Brett to the cool hill station, where the 
prettiest woman in India was holding her court in the most enchanting 
of bungalows, and spending Luttrell’s hard-earned pay right royally. 

It was at a dance at Viceregal Lodge that Brett saw her, and a word 
to an A.D.C. effected the introduction. He stood before her, and met 
her bewildering blue eyes with his cool critical gaze. 

“ May I have a dance? Thirteen? Thanks! I am a very old 
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chum of your husband, Mrs. Luttrell, and charmed to make your 
acquaintance. Is Tony here?” 

Mrs. Luttrell smiled at him over a white shoulder as she moved 
away on the arm of a great Personage. 

“Tony? No—he is broiling in the flames, poor fellow 

Brett watched her as she danced gaily, untiringly, her face radiant 
with beautiful youth, her eyes shining like stars. And as he watched 
her his face grew grave. He and Tony Luttrell had long been known 
as David and Jonathan, so true and deep was the friendship which 
had from their schooldays bound them together. They had not met 
for years now, but the feeling was just the same. 

As Brett sat in the shadow of the palms with Mrs. Luttrell, the face 
of dear honest Tony rose up before him. He turned to the dainty 
white-robed figure at his side. 

“So Tony is in the plain? Poor chap. I expect he’d give a good 
deal to be up here. The heat must be horrible. I suppose he will 
join you as soon as he can get leave ?” 

“JT don’t know, I’m sure. Perhaps he will. But Tony doesn’t 
seem to mind the heat so much. I had to come away. I can’t 
stand the climate down there, and the people up here are so much 
nicer. I nearly died of sheer ennui in the station, till the doctor 
looked in and ordered me up here, which was nice of him.” 

She yawned delicately behind her feathery fan; and Brett pulled 
his moustache thoughtfully. 

Poor old Tony. 

“T shall be going down for a couple of days to see Tony,” he said, 
“perhaps next week. I shall be delighted to take any message for 
you.” 

“Thanks so much. You can tell him I’m having a very good 
time.” 

“Yes, I can certainly tell him that,” said Brett quietly, and Mrs. 
Luttrell got up suddenly. 

“ Do you know that the next dance has begun? Let us go back.” 

Brett watched her go off on the arm of a certain Hussar, who did 
not bear the best of reputations, in spite of his handsome face. He 
saw a dark closely-cropped head in very near proximity to the fair 
curly one. He noted the wave of brilliant colour which swept over 
Mrs. Luttrell’s fair face as she swept past him in the arms of the 
Hussar. And he felt he had seen enough. As he went out into the 
soft darkness he shrugged his shoulders. 

“What a fool the girl must be!” he muttered. “Tony is worth 
his weight in gold. And she cannot see it.” 

Ronald Brett managed to see a good deal of his friend’s wife, and 
a good deal more of the dark-headed Hussar than he wanted. 

“The fellow /ives there,” he muttered through his teeth, as he 
walked away from the cool little verandah on which Mrs. Luttrell was 
dispensing her smiles and small cups of tea to her miniature court. 
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It was now reduced to one, and Brett had left her (¢éte-a-téte with 
Lord Riverstone. 

“ Dieu merci,” murmured the man, as Brett’s figure vanished through 
the trees. “I thought the fellow would never go. Does your husband’s 
friend come here by order, I wonder?” 

Letty Luttrell laughed uneasily. 

“Of course not. Do you suppose 

“ Dear lady, I suppose nothing. But tell me something. You 
will drive with me to-morrow morning ? ” 

“T should like to, but———” 

“Can there be a but ?” 

“ People will talk—have been talking!” 

“ And will talk evermore. But do you mind?” 

He touched her hand, then emboldened, took it into his own, and 
Letty made no effort to withdraw it. 

“Do you mind?” he insisted. 

The sudden memory of Tony’s face brought a rush of colour to her 
face. But as she looked up and met Riverstone’s eyes, the memory 
faded. 

She smiled. . . . It was quite true. 

People had been talking, and were still talking, when Brett went 
down to the plains. And their talk consisted chiefly of Mrs. Luttrell 
and Riverstone. 

Brett had seen enough to make him think there was a very solid 
foundation of fact beneath the fiction which had reached his ears. He 
had even tried to say a word—that ever unpalatable word in season— 
to Letty. But she had only laughed at him lightly, and dismissed him 
shortly after. 

“Tony must go up to her. It’s the only way to save her from that 
brute Riverstone,” he muttered, as the train whirled him away from 
the cool hills to the stifling plain where Luttrell was still gasping through 
his duty. And when he reached the station he was met with the 
news that Luttrell had met with a bad accident—a fall from his 
horse ; fever had followed, and he was still lying dangerously ill. 

When Brett went to him he was conscious, scarcely more—a pale 
emaciated figure; and Brett thought with a hardening of the heart 
of the woman fluttering through the cool days like a gay butterfly, 
with Riverstone beside her. He gave a brief account of the hill 
station, and noted the light which came into Luttrell’s tired blue eyes 
when he spoke of Letty. 

*T’m glad she’s looking well,” he said hoarsely. ‘ Ronny, I’m the 
luckiest man in the world. She’s a wife to be proud of. You don’t 
know all she is to me, and I’d give all I possess just to have her here. 
But it’s no use grumbling, and she’s better where she is.” 

“She ought to come down to you,” said Brett hardily, but Luttrell 
shook his head. 

“No, no; not for the world. 
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is, and she’s not to know I’m laid up, Ronny. She’d only fret about 
it, and she’s not strong enough to stand the heat down here. I'ma 
tough sort of fellow and I’ll pull through, even if it’s only to see Letty 
again.” 

Brett’s heart fairly ached as he went out of the room. 

Poor old Tony. 

The doctor thought very gravely of the case. 

“Of course he ought to go to the hills as soon as he can be 
moved,” he said, as Brett waylaid him outside. 

“ And he shall go,” said Brett. 

The doctor sighed. 

“T tried to send him weeks ago. But it was no use. He said he 
couldn’t afford it. The fact is, Brett, he almost starves himself that 
Mrs. Luttrell may have more than enough with which to go the pace 
up in the hills. That’s the truth of the matter.” 

“ And she is going the pace, too,” said Brett grimly. 

“Eh? Yes. I’ve heard rumours down here. Some fellow said 
Riverstone was up there. Ah! more’s the pity. And poor Lut- 
trell_—_” 

“Ts the noblest and best fellow under the sun.” 

“H’m. I quite agree, Brett, but he’s a fool. Either that or an 
angel. Perhaps both. Well, time will tell.” 

And time did tell. 

Luttrell pulled through, and emerged from hospital a ghost of 
his former self. But go to the hills he would not. He was deaf to 
entreaties or commands. 

“ Not yet,” he said. 

“Look here, Tony. Come back with me. Give Mrs. Luttrell a 
surprise. It'll do you all the good in the world. And besides she— 
she— wants you.” 

Luttrell looked up eagerly. 

“ Did she tell you so?” 

“‘ Er—not exactly,” said Brett. ‘ But she does all the same. Take 
my advice, Tony, and come.” 

“Well, I’ll see.” 

“Tt may save her yet, and it’ll be only just in time,” said Brett to 
himself, as he turned into the mess. 

“Hullo, Brett. Symes has just come down from the hills. There’s 
no end of a scandal up there about—you know who—and Riverstone. 
Shouldn’t be surprised if they bolted. They’re both capable of any- 
thing.” 

Brett looked at the speaker. 

**T’m sorry to hear it. Luttrell and I are going up there to-morrow.” 

“No? really? Then look out for squalls. I only hope you'll be 
in time to prevent that little game. But if Riverstone and Mrs. 
Luttrell once get a start of you, poor Luttrell may whistle for her. 
They’re bent on bolting.” 
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“ That’s a—lie.” 

Brett sprang to his feet. 

Luttrell was standing in the doorway, his eyes aflame, his face 
rigid. 

He walked across the room. 

“Tt’s a lie,” he repeated. “A vile lie. I'll say the same to any 
man who dares to say a word against—my wife. Brett, you can 
corroborate me. You have been there.” 

There was silence—dead, terrible silence. 

The men in the room looked at each other, but never at Luttrell. 

“Why don’t you speak, Brett,” he said hoarsely. ‘Tell them it’s 
all a confounded lie.” 

But Brett only raised his head and looked steadily in Luttrell’s eyes. 

He laid his hand on his arm. 

“‘Come away, Tony, you’ve no business to be out. Quite against 
doctor’s orders, you know. Come along, old chap.” 

Luttrell shook the detaining hand impatiently from him. 

“What do you mean, Brett? Why don’t you tell them its all. . . 
SR.» Ger” 

Silence. 

Luttrell turned away with a groan. 

Brett followed him. 

“T say, Tony, old chap 

“ Et tu, Brute! No. I must go alone.” 

And he went out. 

He walked quickly down the hard white road. Overhead was the 
turquoise blue sky ; far away in the distance, farther than the eye could 
reach, lay the hill station where Letty was. His sweet, blue-eyed 
Letty. What was it they had said? Lies; all lies. But even Brett 
believed them. Of course it wasn’t true. Nothing to Letty’s disad- 
vantage could be. And they had spoken of her as one might speak 
of . . . His blood boiled fiercely at the very thought. Letty was 
beautiful, laughter-loving, perhaps thoughtless. And they had taken 
advantage of that to weave villainous tales about her. Perhaps it had 
been very much his fault. He had left her in the hills alone. He 
had let her have her own way, because he loved to see her wield the 
sceptre in her own little hand. Perhaps it had been wrong. She 
was so young, so fragile. 

He turned back to his quarters, and with feverish haste began to 
cram things into a portmanteau, 

He would go by the early train and join Letty. And they who had 
woven the villainous tales would see what the real truth was. He 
knew what it was. She had danced more than once perhaps with— 
who was it? Riverstone? Yes; that was it. Riverstone—a dark 
fellow in the Hussars. Not a very nice. chap, he remembered ; but 
Letty never did anything of which he could not approve. They 
were jealous of her. 


” 
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So he argued and reasoned till morning dawned, and he found 
himself, with all his nerves aching, at the station. 

He marched impatiently up and down the hot, dirty platform, and 
there Brett found him. But at the sight of his chum Luttrell’s face 
darkened, and he turned on his heel. 

Brett smiled ruefully. 

“Poor old Tony. But he’s quite right; I’d do the same myself.” 

They travelled in separate compartments, and to Luttrell the journey 
seemed interminable. 

The first breath of cool fresh air blowing from the snow-capped 
mountains gave him fresh life. The tired look faded from his eyes, 
and his figure had assumed its old alertness as he strode out of the 
little railway station towards that pretty bungalow which he had taken 
at an exorbitant rent for Letty. 

Brett watched him regretfully as he went off to his own quarters. 
But he caught himself wondering what the end would be. 

There was no one to be seen as Luttrell reached the bungalow, 
and his face grew very white. The English maid started as she 
caught sight of him. 

“Where is your mistress ?” 

“ She’s out driving, sir; but will be back to tea.” 

* Very well. Take my bag, will you, Mary? Thanks.” 

He sat in the shaded verandah, with the fresh air blowing on him, 
sweet with many perfumes. Overhead a cool blue sky; beyond, 
fresh delicate green, and the murmur of birds, and flies innumerable. 
The peace was exquisite. He wandered aimlessly from the verandah 
into the pretty room, in which were so many evidences of Letty’s 
dear sweet presence. A scrap of work, with a small thimble lying on 
it; an open book on the sofa; a chair hastily pushed back from the 
writing-table ; and, on the blotter, a sealed letter addressed in Letty’s 
pretty writing to himself. 

It was not very thick. Letty’s letters never were. He took it up, 
turned it over, looking tenderly at it. She had just written to him. 
That gave the lie to all those confounded stories. He turned the 
letter over again; he would not open it yet. They would laugh over 
it together later on, and he slipped it into his pocket as he returned 
to the verandah. He closed his eyes and dreamt awhile, and then 
the clatter of horses’ feet, and a sudden stoppage with the sound of 
voices roused him. Some disconnected words fell on his ears. 

“Remember your promise. To-night—at seven—till then, my 
darling.” 

Then Letty’s clear sweet voice— 

* At seven. Ah! Philip, I am almost afraid—but yet 

A murmur. The sound of wheels and horses’ feet retreating into 
distance. The rustle of a dress, and Luttrell sprang to his feet. 

“ Letty, my sweetheart.” 

Mrs. Luttrell started back, and all the colour faded from her face. 
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“Good Heavens, Tony! how you startled me! What on earth 
have you come up for?” 

Something like despair began to creep into his heart as his hungry 
eyes devoured her. He had taken her into his arms and kissed her, 
but she had not responded to his caress. 

“ What have I come for, dear? A few days’ leave, and to see you. 
I’ve been rather seedy, and the doctor bothered me. So I came.” 

“ Why didn’t you write or wire?” said Letty crossly, pulling off her 
gloves, and taking the long pins from her hat. “You know how I 
hate to be startled like this. Imnever can see the sense of what people 
call surprises. They are never very pleasant.” 

“Letty!” 

“Oh, I’m glad to see you, of course, but you might have let me 
know. There is so much going on here. But you won’t mind if I 
go out this evening.” 

Luttrell was standing looking out at the trees waving in the light 
breeze. 

He turned round. 

“Don’t go to-night, dear. It’s so long since we had an evening 
together, and you can surely spare me one.” 

Perhaps the pain in his voice touched her. Her lips quivered, and 
she could not look at him. 

She glanced at the clock ticking cheerfully on the little silver covered 
table. And the hot colour came back with a rush to her cheeks. 

* You have done without me for so long, that one evening more or 
less cannot matter much.” 

The bitterness of her tone startled him. 

“ My little girl, don’t say such a thing,” he said gravely. ‘I always 
want you. You must knowthat, dear. And I have left you alone too 
long, and too much—it doesn’t do, you know, darling, and we won’t 
do it again. But I did it for the best. You never liked the station, 
and the hills have done you good. I can see that. But another time 
we must try to manage it together. Anyhow, I shall be able to stay on 
here now. The doctor bothered me so much to come up here, that 
he will be delighted to find I am obeying orders. It’s a glimpse 
into Paradise to be in this cool place with you, darling.” 

Something rose up in Letty’s throat and choked her. An altogether 
new feeling swept over her. She thought of seven o’clock, which was 
approaching, . . . of Riverstone waiting for her at the Compound 
Gate: of a bag all ready packed: of the future which had seemed so 
full of brightness, and love, and life: of a letter she had written to be 
posted that night—a letter with the terrible news in it. And then 
she looked at Luttrell. 

He was thin, white, haggard. He had been ill, alone, whilst she ? 

Dropping into a chair she burst into a passion of tears. Luttrell 
was beside her in an instant. 

“Why, Letty! My dear, what is it? 


Don’t cry so. I’m awfully 
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sorry I startled you so much. But I really thought I’d surprise you. 
Come now—cheer up, darling.” 

“You’re so good to me,” she sobbed brokenly, “and I don’t 
deserve it.” 

He patted her shoulder. 

“ That’s all right. Dry your eyes, Letty, and we'll have a chat. I 
want to hear all about every one and everything. By the way, who 
were you driving with to-day?” 

Letty flushed scarlet. 

* Lord Riverstone.” 

* Riverstone? H’m. Not a very nice chap, dear. I met him 
some time ago, and—well—I don’t think I’d see too much of him if I 
were you.” 

“Why? What do you mean?” 

“Simply what I say, dear. You're young and pretty, and you 
know how soon people begin to chatter, especially up here. That's 
all. And you know, darling, I trust you far too well to believe any- 
thing I might hear. I'll go and change. I’m not fit to be seen.” 

He trusted her so absolutely. Mrs. Luttrell stood and looked about 
her aimlessly. The clock ticked on relentlessly. A quarter-past six. 
She shivered, and then glanced at the writing-table. 

The letter, that fatal letter was gone. Gone. Had—had Tony 
taken it? Had he read it? Surely not. She searched vainly, wildly, 
with a sob rising in her throat. Oh, what a fool she had been! And 
it was probably true that Riverstone was a brute. Men cannot obtain 
such a reputation for nothing. And that fatal, incriminating letter 
which told the bare unvarnished truth. . . . Half-past six. 

When Luttrell came in from his room she was sitting, a small white 
figure, on the cool verandah. Her eyes were very misty, and he sat 
down and talked to her in his cheery kindly fashion till he brought a 
smile to her lips. 

Seven o’clock struck snarply, and Mrs. Luttrell started. 

* Dinner?” said Luttrell with a smile; “come along.” 

But dinner was hardly a success. Luttrell was too tired to eat, and 
Letty only made a pretence of dining. Luttrell watched her anxiously. 
Her eyes were shining feverishly, her cheeks were deadly white, and 
when she spoke her voice was not quite steady. In the middle of 
dinner the sharp beat of horses’ hoofs broke the silence. 

“‘ Some one coming here?” said Luttrell; “I hope not.” 

The sound stopped. 

Letty’s heart beat furiously, and when a dark shadow appeared at 
the window, and a face she knew too well looked in at her, a sharp 
cry burst from her. 

Then as the face vanished she laughed. 

“I am getting nervous,” she said shakily ; “ I’ve been alone so long, 
Tony. Don’t leave me up here again.” 

“‘T won’t, dear,” he said, and he put his arm round her as they went 
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back to the pretty room where lamps were shedding a soft, tender 
glow. And it was later that he suddenly remembered the letter. He 
pulled it from his pocket with a smile. 

“T’m going to read this very small letter,” he said, as Letty looked 
up at him with sudden terror in her blue eyes; “ were you going to 
post it to-night, dear? Let us see what the news is.” But Letty held 
his hand as he was about to open it. 

“ Tony—dear Tony, don’t read it, dear. Let me tear it up; burn 
it; anything ; but for Heaven’s sake don’t read it. I can’t bear it, Tony. 
Indeed I can’t!” 

She hid her face, and Luttrell looked at her bowed head in grave 
wonder. 

‘But if the letter was meant for me, Letty, I should have read it, 
you know—only later. Then why not now? Tell me what is the 
matter, dear? Something is wrong. Can’t you tell me?” 

Letty raised her head and crept nearer to him. 

“ Tt was all a horrible mistake,” she whispered brokenly, “a horrible 
mistake I made, and it is in that letter, Tony, only I don’t want you 
to read it. I think I’d rather even . . . tell you.” 

Luttrell turned the letter over. “A confession, eh, dear? Let me 
hear it then. Clear everything up. You know I trust you.” 

There was silence fora moment. He could feel the girl trembling 
as he held her; the letter lay unopened on his knee, and then the 
confession came, brokenly, and the pain deepened in his eyes as he 
listened. Then it was not a lie. 

“ And so you got tired of me, dear,” he said presently; “and you 
thought that riches and splendour, and all that sort of thing, might 
be nice? My poor little girl, how little you know ; how little you 
can guess what your fate would have been.” 

“Tony, Tony, don’t. It was a hideous mistake. I see it now. I 
have been wicked, vain; but oh, Tony, don’t send me away from you. 
I could not bear it.” 

She clung to him desperately. “I am not going to send you away, 
Letty ; but we will go home for a bit—together. I’m not going to 
say anything more about it, Letty. You are sorry, and that is enough. 
As for the letter 2 

He struck a match, and held the letter to the flame till nothing was 
left but a few charred scraps of paper. : 

Letty watched him in silence. 

“ And you can forgive all?” she said presently. 

He looked at her with a world of tenderness in his glance. After 
all it had been very much his own fault. 

“ Love, dear, forgives anything,” he said ; and Letty understood then 
what his love for her meant. 





They met Brett a few days later, and Luttrell stopped him, as Letty 
walked on. 
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“ Shake hands, Ronny,” he said; “that’s better. Letty and I are 
going home for a bit. I’ve got leave.” 

“ That’s right. You want a change, Tony. By the way, I’m awfully 
sorry about what happened, you know.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. We all make mistakes, and you’re not the 
only one who has found that out. Dine with us to-night, will you? 
Seven.” 

“ Thanks, I shall be charmed.” 

It occurred to Brett that perhaps after all he did not altogether 
understand the affair. 

Riverstone had left the station suddenly—on leave—and his name 
was allowed to be forgotten. 

The Luttrells went home, and things have changed with them 
lately. Luttrell can no longer be regarded as simply /e mari de 
madame. Indeed the situation has been reversed, and Letty is proud 
to be known as Luttrell’s wife; or she loves Tony, perhaps, as she 
never loved him before, and they are supremely happy. 
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OXFORD AND HER COLLEGES 


I. MAGDALEN 


OLLEGES,” a visitor is said to have observed, with a rather too 
C sweeping generalisation, “are all much alike. There are tennis- 
courts in the middle, and men looking out of windows all round.” 
This can hardly be said to be the conclusion of the whole matter, 
although it is a reasonably good induction ; and perhaps the undoubted 
popularity with ladies and East-Enders of some academic buildings 
which diverge from the above pattern, may be partly due to the interest 
excited by eccentricity. Magdalen, the paradise of summer sightseers, 
does not offer the spectacle of a tennis-court surrounded by a gallery. 
No Oxford College presents a more varied architectural medley. 

As you enter the porter’s lodge from the High, you have the nine- 
teenth century on your left, and the fifteenth on your right ; almost 
opposite stands the “Grammar Hall,” a gem of architecture, which 
Mr. Ruskin, in a moment of enthusiasm, has called the most beautiful 
building in Oxford. Passing through the Cloisters, which date almost 
from the foundation of the College, one emerges by a narrow portal 
into a wide space of grass plots and gravel walks in full view of a 
Georgian structure, the “ New Buildings,” colonnade, pediment, and 
severely rectangular windows, all admirably representing the taste of a 
period which considered Gothic to be barbarous, and the regrettable 
front of Queen’s to be the only building worth looking at in Oxford. 
What with the adjacent Grove—often miscalled the Deer Park—and 
the Walks—which the public will still persist in knowing as the “ Water 
Walks,” or “ Addison’s Walk,” giving to the whole what is the tradi- 
tional but uncertain title of a park—the College covers a great deal of 
space. Situated outside the walls of the old town, and protected by 
its stream from the horrid invasion of suburbs, it has not been cribbed 
and confined by encroaching streets. And this generous amplitude of 
green spaces round the old grey walls of Tower and Cloister, besides the 
proximity of the Cherwell (a stream made by Nature for idleness and 
dalliance), has always caused Magdalen to be the chosen haunt of all 
kinds of visitors at all seasons of the year, whether the beeches put 
on their earliest green by Cherwell bank, or the Virginia creeper glow 
purple on the Founder’s Tower. On Bank holidays the College pre- 
cincts are black with representatives of countless Missions from London 
and elsewhere ; all the summer, artists sit in permanence at the north- 
west corner of the Cloisters ; and the calculated enthusiasm of Baedeker 
gives the Tower two stars. 

The local separateness of Magdalen from other parts of Oxford has 
VOL. LXX, P 
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always found a counterpart in a kind of individuality. More than 
some other Colleges it has lived its own life, and developed its own 
character, not altogether submerged by the various streams of tendency 
which sweep in one direction or another over the University. Ancient 
and venerable customs, such as elsewhere have been sometimes neglected 
or even suppressed—from a mistaken view that antiquity is synonymous 
with corruption of manners—these have here been cherished and main- 
tained. All who know Oxford, and many who do not, have heard of 
the hymn which is sung on the top of the Tower at sunrise on the first 
of May. This rite has been celebrated by the somewhat imaginative 
brush of Mr. Holman Hunt. Another “ picturesque survival ” with which 
the public are less familiar is the distribution of sundry pence among 
such members of the Foundation—from the President to the youngest 
chorister—as appear at the chapel service on a certain morning in 
Lent. On the 25th of October the circulation of a “grace cup” 
after dinner in Hall, accompanied by the repetition of the mystical 
formula, “Jus suum cuique,” and other ritual observances not well 
understood by the uninitiated commemorates the Restoration of 
Fellows expelled in the troublous times of the seventeenth century. 
ivery Christmas Eve—this is a custom which, though not actually 
ancient, but as a matter of fact extremely modern, possesses all the 
essentials of antiquity apart from mere duration of time—the choir 
sing carols in Hall till the Tower bells proclaim the morning. Nay, 
the present generation, with a most laudable respect for the past, has 
even gone so far as to revive a long-disused practice—the ancient 
custom of the St. John’s Day sermon, preached a/ fresco from the stone 
pulpit outside the Bursary ; though not indeed to reproduce the con- 
ditions of the last open-air ceremony, in 1755, when (as Dean Burgon 
quotes) the quadrangle was “furnished round the sides with a large 
fence of green boughs, that the preaching might more nearly resemble 
that of John Baptist in the wilderness.” Commemoration visitors of 
1897, when the Encenia fell on St. John’s Day, may remember being 
stigmatised collectively by the preacher of the day as a generation of vipers. 

These are some old Magdalen customs. They and others make 
the College interesting to the antiquary, as it will always be to the 
artist. Hardly any other Oxford society has so interesting a history ; 
none has been so careful to preserve its memorials. 

Colleges, like women, are as old as they look ; and its known respect 
for tradition, coupled with the venerable air of its beautiful buildings, 
causes Magdalen occasionally to deceive the unlearned in academic 
history. The fact is that there are a good many foundations in 
Oxford compared to which Waynflete’s is but an infant and a parvenu. 
Balliol, where novelty and contempt for mere tradition has been the 
guiding spirit for half a century, is a good two hundred years older. 
Merton, the prototype of the collegiate system, University, New 
College, Lincoln, Queen’s, All Souls’, Exeter, Oriel, are all elder 
sisters. The foundation of Magdalen coincided in time with the 
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revival of humane letters in Europe, and the remodelling of society in 
England: in every way the moment was auspicious. Peace was 
succeeding to a long period of war, which had borne especially hard 
on a University which in its early days was never prosperous. 
Feudalism had gone down, never to rise again, on the bloody fields 
of Barnet and Tewkesbury; a new England was being born, the 
England of the Reformation, of Shakespeare, of the “spacious times 
of great Elizabeth.” With restored tranquillity and reviving prosperity, 
there was time and opportunity for “pious founders” to think ot 





MAGDALEN : ADDISON’S WALK 


learning and education; and from outside, the Renaissance in Italy 
supplied a stimulus and a method. ‘The mind of Italy and France, 
and at last of England, was opening to newer studies, and in their 
fresh enthusiasm for the great literatures of antiquity, students were 
beginning already to grow weary of the barren subtleties of the school- 
men. The day was past when Nominalist and Realist had broken 
heads in the streets of Oxford, each in defence of his own particular 
Doctor Inexplicabilis. Humanism had not yet definitely won its 
victory—that was not to be for centuries—but the tide had turned in 
its favour, “We have set Dunce”—so writes at a later day the 
sixteenth-century commissioner deputed to review and reform the 
academical scheme of education—“in Bocardo, and banished him 
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utterly from Oxtord, with all his blind glosses. And the second time 
we came to New-College, we found the great quadrant court full of 
the leaves of Dunce, the wind blowing them into every corner.” 
Oin wep PvAXwv yevey! So the name of Duns Scotus, the subtlest 
reasoner of his age, survives but as a synonym for crass stupidity and 
ignorance. There were no Goths like the Elizabethans. 

The records of the “Collegium Sanctze Marie Magdalene,” 
founded by William of Waynflete, Lord Chancellor and Bishop of 
Winchester, and established by him, after a brief sojourn in or 
adjacent to the High Street, on the site of the Hospital of St. John, 
outside the east gate of the city, introduce us to a society not indeed 
unique, but marked by some interesting peculiarities. Roughly speak- 
ing, Waynflete’s statutes institute two classes of “scholars ”—forty 
Fellows, and thirty “Demies” (who correspond to the modern 
scholars of other foundations): all alike are often called “ scholares ” 
in a way confusing to the historian; but a line is drawn between 
seniors and juniors, and we see the genesis of the distinction between 
Dons and Men. All are subject to a strict discipline. The framers 
of statutes for the old “ Halls” of medizval Oxford had had no higher 
ideal before them than that of a decently ordered lodging-house. 
Their regulations are mostly concerned with the prevention of 
drunkenness and violent assaults on the person: and most of these 
gross offences are punishable by fines varying from “ij pence.” But 
colleges were intended to be not domiciles for the average man, but 
places of retreat and security for the deserving student: and their 
statutes aim at a good deal more than the mere prevention of fighting 
and disorder. All members enjoy the benefits of the founder on the 
express condition that they study, and attend disputations, and are 
regularly present at the chapel services—doing everything decently 
and in order, as beseems those who are bound by a common tie to 
preserve their college as a place of religion and sound learning. 
Indeed, when one considers the tender age not only of the Demies 
(who are not to be less than twelve years old), but even of many 
of the junior Fellows, it is obvious that stringent regulations are 
needful: and it is hardly necessary to say that the machine does 
not always work with perfect smoothness. Even in the perfection 
of these latter days there have been Fellows who neglected serious 
studies. There are still among us Men to whom other things than 
learning are a care. Perhaps discipline may seem to go rather far 
when John Smith, an early Master of Arts of the College, is blamed 
for “neglecting his studies,” and is driven to plead in excuse his 
duties as Bursar and Clerk of the Market. But it is hardly surprising 
that, among the occasional wranglings and mutual recriminations which 
often distract infant societies as yet unfortified by tradition, history 
should record the crimes of Scholars—not only Demies, but Fellows 
—who keep dogs, or a sparrow-hawk, or even a ferret ; who “ hunt by 
day and by night”; who play cards with the butler and throw stones 
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at the cook, to the detriment of religion and learning. In these early 


days of its existence, Magdalen is a busy, lively, rather quarrelsome 
hive of boys and youths and youngish men, with a great deal of vitality 
showing itself in various ways ; not yet having quite found its feet ; not 
always disposed to submit unquestioningly to the newly-constituted 
authority of Presidents and Vice-Presidents and Deans; a good deal 
interested in the New Learning—the influence of which, as Mr. H. A. 
Wilson says in his History of Magdalen, is very distinctly traceable 
in the Founder’s provisions for instruction—and still more perhaps in 
the development and adornment of College buildings and premises, 
and the management of the College estates in the south and east of 
England. But the teaching of Grocyn and the bursarial administra- 
tion of Wolsey is sorely interrupted by the periodical attacks of the 
Plague, which compel the whole body to emigrate to such “ health 
resorts” as Witney, Ewelme, and Wallingford. 

During the greater part of the sixteenth century the University in 
general, and Magdalen in particular, was allowed to live its own life in 
comparative peace and quiet. But in the seventeenth there is more 
than small beer to chronicle. The Civil War made Oxford the theatre 
of national events ; and although no doubt there were still a few serious 
students living a cloistered life, not much disturbed either by Cavalier 
gaieties or the noise of Cromwell’s besieging cannon, the daily routine 
of College existence must have been rudely interrupted. Soldiers and 
courtiers were lodged in College rooms, and grave academic dignitaries 
like the President of Trinity were moved to rebuke court ladies for 
intruding on sacred haunts not yet profaned by the foot of woman. 
Scholars turned soldiers; an University corps was raised—of course, 
for the king—and “ devided into foure squadrons”; on a certain day 
(says Brian Twyne) “ they were put into batell arraye, and skirmished 
together in a very decent manner.” Nor was martial ardour always 
satisfied by displaying its “activity and gaiety” within the town fortifi- 
cations. The elder brother of Antony Wood, the antiquary, “left his 
gown at the town’s end, and ran to Edgehill, whence he returned as 
the king’s soldier, having borne himself manfully in the battle,” and 
was in the same year created Bachelor of Arts, apparently in recogni- 
tion of his services. Dr. John Nourse of Magdalen was less fortunate. 
He was killed in the same battle, commanding a Royalist company of 
foot. On the other side, Lytcott, a Demy, was an “ Antient” in Lord 
Peterborough’s Parliamentary regiment. Altogether it was a time 
when study was much interrupted by alarms and excursions, The 
gown yielded to arms. Probably, when the Royal forces subsequently 
came to occupy Oxford, many an undergraduate would make a shift 
to borrow a horse and arms, and ride out with Rupert, when that 
reckless leader was for harrying the hamlets of the Chilterns and the 
Buckinghamshire woodlands, dotted all about with a ring of Parlia- 
mentary detachments ; many a young scholar, sent perhaps to Oxford 
with the hope of a Fellowship and a benefice, chose rather the “ crowded 
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hour of glorious life” of a wild charge down the wide grey street of 
sume Oxfordshire village, where a chance shot from the flying Round- 
heads would settle his prospects once for all. 

Presently came the Parliamentary Commissioners, instructed to make 
a clean sweep of academic malignants, without respect for tradition or 
vested interests. Hard words were rife, naturally : the new Chancellor 
characterises his Vice-Chancellor as a “noun substantive,” only to be 
himself described as “more fit to preside a Bedlam than a learned 
academy.” Royalists submitted or were expelled ; and so (says the 
author of a contemporary pamphlet, entitled “ Pegasus”), “ Farewell 
Honesty, Civility, Learning, Piety, Christianity ; and welcome Bedlam 
and Barbarism, and Oppression and Hell.” 





MAGDALEN : FROM THE BRIDGE 


For Magdalen especially it was a period of storm and stress. The 
position of the College at the extreme east of Oxford and on the bank of 
the Cherwell made it naturally a kind of outpost during the siege. Men 
were drilled in the Grove. Batteries were erected in the College grounds 
(now the Walks), between the western and central branches of the Cher- 
well. The Tower was used as a point of observation. Prince Rupert 
is traditionally said (perhaps because his portrait hangs in the Hall) to 
have lodged in the College. Finally, at the Parliamentary Visitation of 
1648, the majority of the Fellows were expelled; President Oliver was 
deposed, and President Wilkinson reigned in his stead. These things 
are written for all to read in the new History of Magdalen. 
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In common with the rest of the University, the College had suffered 
in 1648 for obedience to the Stuarts ; it was still to suffer for disobedi- 
ence to them in 1687, this time standing alone and fighting its own 
battles. When the Duke of Wellington came to Oxford in 1834, he 
asked Mr. Croker, what was that tower at the entrance of the town? 
“That is Magdalen College,” replied Croker, “against which James II. 
broke his head ”—a very convenient summary. On the death of Pre- 
sident Clerke, James ordered the Fellows to elect one Farmer, a Papist, 
and otherwise statutably disqualified. ‘They refused, and elected one 
of their own body, Dr. Hough. Subsequently the king gave up 
Farmer, whose character was notoriously bad, and offered the College 
its choice between electing the Bishop of Oxford and “ feeling their 
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sovereign’s displeasure.” The Fellows demurred; the king insisted. 
“Get you gone; know I am your king. I will be obeyed; and I 
command you to be gone. Goand admit the Bishop of Oxford Head, 
Principal—what do you call it?—of the College.” They went, but 
they did not admit the bishop; and on October 22, 1687, the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, sitting in the Magdalen Common Roon,, for- 
mally deprived Dr. Hough of his place ; the Right Rev. Samuel Parker 
was made President, and twenty-five Fellows, as well as the Under 
Porter, were expelled. After a year—in the course of which Dr. 
Parker died—James was admonished, by the stress of circumstances, 
that tyranny was not exactly the best way to conciliate public feeling ; 
and Hough and the Fellows were restored. Hough lived to be succes- 
sively Bishop of Oxford, Lichfield, and Worcester, dying at a great age 
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towards the middle of the eighteenth century. Those curious in such 
matters may note that the period of time between the Civil Wars 
and the Crimea is almost covered by the lives of two Presidents of 
Magdalen ; for President Routh was born in 1755, and died in 1854. 

It was during the reign of President Hough that Joseph Addison 
migrated from Queen’s to Magdalen. What is traditionally called his 
portrait hangs in the Hall above the High Table, between Pole and 
Colet: there is a miniature of less doubtful authenticity in the Com- 
mon Room ; but except for these counterfeit presentments scarce a 
trace of his residence survives. His rooms have been pulled down, and 
his College life left few if any recollections to be enshrined in the pages 
of the Spectator. Had he found his real gifts a few years sooner, how 
invaluable a picture might Addison have left us of the social life of 
Demies and Fellows! It is true that the style of writing popularised 
by Spectators and Tatlers has perpetuated some later impressions of 
Oxford in general, drawn by other and weaker hands. But the 
character of Magdalen in the eighteenth century is supposed to be 
definitely stamped past all reconsideration by the crushing condemna- 
tion of Gibbon. It is to him that the public goes for information. 
Everybody knows what he says about the Fellows of his day, with 
whom, as a “Gentleman Commoner,” he was privileged to associate ; 
how their conversation stagnated in a round of College business and 
Tory politics (neither of them subjects in which a boy would take a 
profound interest); how their dull and deep potations excused the 
brisk intemperance of youth. These, it should be remembered, are 
the crude impressions of a boy of sixteen, who was only for a very 
short time a member of the College, and spent a good deal of his 
nominal residence in excursions to London and elsewhere. It is con- 
ceivable that even in our own days a precocious undergraduate might 
be a little bored by the conversation of the most brilliantly gifted 
Common Room: doubtless he would no longer be shocked by dull 
and deep potations ; but these were less peculiar to Oxford than to the 
period. Teaching was offered to the historian, had he cared to accept 
it: what he blames is less the absence of lectures than the lax discipline 
which did not compel attendance. Genius is proverbially hard to 
satisfy. Sometimes it complains of too much restriction, sometimes 
of too much liberty. It cannot be otherwise: genius is not for 
systems, nor systems for genius: rules must be made for majorities, 
not for the small minority of Gibbons and Shelleys. Magdalen has to 
pay for the honour of its connection with Gibbon by being made the 
scapegoat of the crimes of that much-vilified eighteenth century, for if 
authorities more or less contemporary may be trusted, various colleges 
may be thankful that they escaped the dubious good of educating 
celebrated writers. At one institution (situated in the High Street) 
the Fellows are said to “spend half their lives in poring over news- 
papers and smoking tobacco.” Another learned foundation is com- 
posed of “ golden scholars, silver bachelors, leaden masters”; and in 
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a society where perhaps this kind of latitude might be least expected, 
the Fellows frequent a low tavern in the Broad, where, “ by perpetual 
bubbing, they add art to their natural genius to make themselves sots.” 

The fact is that, in the days of good Queen Anne and the first two 
Georges, neither Magdalen nor any other part of Oxford was working 
out its salvation with any intensity of effort. It was a time of repose, 
perhaps not entirely unneeded, if there be a place for rest in human 
things. The University was quiescent after the storm of the seven- 
teenth and before the stress of the nineteenth century: the Don who 
(being, for the most part, what Hearne calls an “ honest man”) con- 
fined himself to toasting the Pretender and talking treason over the 
Common Room fire, as well as the unexamined undergraduate, whose 
chief pleasures were to tipple in pot-houses and ogle the beauties of 
Merton Walks,—both, no doubt, looked back at the days of their 
turbulent predecessors with a calm sense of superiority. To-day, 
virtuous athletes and callow specialists stand aghast at a generation 
that read very few books, played no violent games, and led a kind of 
“Quartier Latin” existence: the modern Don, whose every hour is 
crowded with beneficent activities, may perhaps justly look down on 
“a creature that can put on a pair of lined slippers, sit reasoning till 
dinner, and then go to his meat when the bell rings.” We do not 
understand the ways of our predecessors ; nor would they have under- 
stood ours. Let us be humble. For, if we blame the eighteenth 
century for its omissions, it remains to be seen what account of our 
own commissions we can give to the twentieth. 

Magdalen can at least boast the distinction of supplying a most 
remarkable link between the systems of ancient and modern Oxford. 
Only forty-six years have elapsed since the Presidential chair was 
occupied by the little, shrunken, wigged theologian who had been the 
friend of Parr and Johnson, and who never to the last thoroughly 
believed in the existence of railways. Martin Joseph Routh came 
up to the University in 1772, a boy of seventeen; like Addison, he 
migrated from Queen’s to Magdalen, and at the age of thirty-six he 
was elected President. Tradition has it that, being of a delicate con- 
stitution and not supposed likely to live long, he was chosen as a 
“‘ warming-pan,” with a view to the ultimate election of another person 
not yet qualified. If this was indeed so, some disappointment must 
have been felt, for Routh lived to the respectable age of ninety-nine. 
But there is no reason to suppose that so learned a divine and so 
amiable a man was not elected on his merits. 

During sixty-three tranquil years — tranquil in the Presidential 
study, while the outer world was ablaze with French Revolutions and 
English Reform Bills, wars and rumours of wars and the crash of 
empires and dynasties—the President governed his society with a 
judicious adherence to established precedent. Feverish activity was 
not expected in heads of Houses, and Routh was certainly no Pro- 
gressive. ‘ His views as to the position and functions of his College 
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and as to the management of its affairs,” Mr. Wilson writes, “were in 
accordance rather with the best traditions of the eighteenth century 
than with any ideals of an earlier or of a later day,” and though (for 
the mere credit of the thing) every one must wish he had attained 
the completion of his century, he cannot be called other than /e/ix 
opportunitate mortis, dying as he did while the Commission of 1854 
was inaugurating a new system which in so many ways ran counter to 
his received opinions. His portrait hangs in’the ‘Hall; the historic 
wig has been petrified, and survives, an interesting relic of antiquity. A 
more valuable monument is his well-known counsel to students, “ always 
to verify their references.” Having (as Herodotus says) “left this 
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memorial of himself,” he was succeeded by Dr. Bulley, whose majestic 
figure and admirable headship of the College through the changeful sixties 
and still more changeful seventies hardly yet belong to ancient history. 

The Oxford of Routh’s later days had its broad issues, its novel 
and well-defined movements, its striking and picturesque figures— 
striking and picturesque whether in actual life or the pages of fiction. 
Tractarianism was informing the Church with a new spirit.‘ Muscular 
Christianity” peopled the banks of Isis with a race of giants whose 
later life must have seemed tame indeed and flat after the colossal 
experiences of their youth. Undergraduate Crichtons were for long 
commanding figures in fiction, and even now lady novelists have not 
quite given them up—even in these days when Oxford is of and not 
outside the great world, and her sons have been recognised as quite 
ordinary persons. In short, there was a “ glamour” about Oxonian 
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men and things which about the middle of the century began to fade 
into the light of common day ; the heroic period was over. Modern 
Oxford begins with the University Commission of 1854; and Magdalen, 
as well as some other colleges, dates a new existence from the years 
following that much-execrated visitation. The College bad not indeed 
before that lacked distinguished members: among others, Roundell 
Palmer, John Conington, Goldwin Smith, Charles Reade, represent a 
sufficient variety of intellectual achievement, and their reputations are 
not confined to Oxford, or to England! Reade was Fellow till his 
death in 1884, and kept a set of rooms in the New Buildings adorned in 
the French fashion, panelled with mirrors and imperilling the lives of 
scouts unaccustomed to walk on slippery floors. Here he actually 
wrote “ The Cloister and the Hearth”: and it was the reminiscences 
of a brother of one of his colleagues at Magdalen that provided him 
with many of the details of Australian life for “It is Never Too Late 
to Mend.” A still older member of the College was Richard Durn- 
ford, the late Bishop of Chichester, who was elected to a Fellowship in 
the twenties. It is only about ten years since he was seen in Oxford, 
a vigorous nonagenarian, walking with the activity of a middle-aged 
man and treating the Senior Fellow—himself supposed to represent an 
almost prehistoric tradition—as a mere youngster. 

But Magdalen in general had not yet begun to take a prominent 
part in the actual daily life and business of the University. Distinctions 
in the Schools were not eagerly courted; and although later genera- 
tions can point to the fact that the Magdalen lilies have never in the 
last two decades descended lower than the third place on the river, and 
probably regard the Eight as an institution dating at least from the 
days of Waynflete—the lamentable truth remains that before 1859 
there was no College Boat Club. This indispensable adjunct to a 
place of religion and learning began its existence mainly under the 
auspices of the late Mr. T. H. T. Hopkins, whose energy, shown in 
this as in other respects, made him a pillar of the College till his death 
in 1885. Nor was it till the sixties that Magdalen enlarged its athletic 
possibilities by the addition of any considerable number of Commoners 
to its body. ‘Gentlemen Commoners” there had been, but the 
average Gentleman Commoner can never have been of much use on the 
river. The rigorous diet and too often unrewarded asceticism of 
virtuous oarsmen can seldom have appealed to him. Rather his aim 
was to “live quietly and pay his battels,” disturbed as little as possible 
by schools and the objurgations of coaches ; perhaps to hunt ; possibly 
to adorn his person, like Solomon, in all his glory; certainly not to 
avail himself of his proud privilege of dining with the Fellows. The 
spirit of the age has been too much for him: he is gone. 

During the last thirty-five years Magdalen has endeavoured, without 
breaking wholly with ancient and time-honoured tradition, to follow the 
ordinary lines of modern academic and collegiate life. More fortunate, 
perhaps, in this respect than some other societies, Waynflete’s founda- 
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tion has survived a Commission which was said to threaten the very 
existence of Common Rooms as centres of light and leading. Its 
pastors and masters have laboured in the fields prescribed by custom 
or designed by progress: like every one else, vilified to-day for radi- 
calism, to-morrow for obscurantism ; endeavouring (like every one else) 
to frame systems adaptable alike to the infant specialist and the mean, 
sensual man: to recognise the educational value of athletics: and, if 
possible, not to expel genius. It is the day of small things, no doubt. 
‘Great issues, good or bad for human kind,” have not often confronted 
us in recent years. But at least, whatever the movement and wherever 
the contest, Magdalen has not shirked the question. It has not sat 
apart in philosophic indifference: it has been there : 


“Then, you will say, not a feverish minute 
Strained the weak heart or the wavering knee, 
Never the battle raged hottest 


[No doubt, on some point entirely trivial and unintelligible to the 
general public. ] 
but in it, 
Neither the last nor the faintest were we !” 


After all, there are very few colleges, in this age of abnormal activity, 
that could not say the same. 

Class lists and such like are things which (in the language familiar 
to writers of testimonials) ‘‘speak for themselves.” Athletic laurels 
live more vividly in the memory, if not yet in the pages of the Uni- 
versity Calendar. Since ’78 Magdalen has seven times been Head 
of the River and seven times won the Fours (this, it should be under- 
stood, is not self-glorification, but history). Condition of time and 
space only allow the briefest reference to Association Football cups 
and various trophies more everlasting than brass. Distinguished Pre- 
sidents, eminent Vice-Presidents, Deans whose name is known wherever 
the English language is spoken, Bursars with a more than European 
reputation for financial ability—these are all very well in their way. 
But securus judicat orbis terrarum—when all is said and done, the 
public treats them as it treated a former President of Trinity, and 
“congratulates them on belonging to the same college as the cele- 
brated Mr. ”___well, selection is invidious and enumeration impos- 
sible. Suffice it to say, as to the athletic and social life of Magdalen, 
that Homer’s description of the Phzacians is not without its prophetic 
truth. ‘We run swiftly,” says the Phzacian to Odysseus, “and we 
are excellent in boats, and ever we love the feast and the lute and 
the dance, and changes of raiment and warm baths and soft couches ” ; 
unless, indeed, as has been suggested, Xderpa Te Oepuad Kai edval be 
taken to mean, “ getting into hot water for lying abed instead of going 
to roll-call.” Perhaps it is a sign of the times that victories on the 
river and in the parks are celebrated rather more boisterously than of 
old. Many colleges now accept the apparently inevitable, and “ ride 
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on the breaking wave of anarchy” by legalising what undergraduate 
slang (perhaps also with some dim suggestion of Queen Mary’s perse- 
cuting bishop and the fate of the Oxford Martyrs) calls a “ Bonner.” 











MAGDALEN : FOUNDER’S TOWER 


At Magdalen, the meadow enclosed by the Walks provides a convenient 
scene for this orgy ; here the strayed reveller may leap through the fire 
and let off rockets (vetitum semper et retentum, like the astrologers 
under the Roman Empire) to his heart’s content, without fear of 
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damaging anything except himself. No doubt these officially-authorised 
excesses lack the savour and spice of illegality. It is obviously less 
delightful to light a fire in a field under the complacent eye of satisfied 
authority (which has perhaps even provided the fuel) than to redden 
the midnight sky with a miscellaneous combustion of anything that 
comes handy in the centre of a compact quadrangle, while the sur- 
rounding windows provide at once a dress-circle for spectators and a 
mark for fireworks, and the Dean and porter add zest to the enter- 
tainment by the desperate valour with which they ply the hose. 
Magdalen does not offer facilities for this kind of thing. The Cloister 
quadrangle is not a “quad” in the proper and social sense of the 
term; yet there have been occasions when illicit incendiarism was not 
unknown. Years ago, after a victory in the Fours, some daring 
spirits proposed to burn an old racing-boat in honour of the event. 
They did actually get the four-oar into College; but it was discovered 
and extruded, not without difficulty. The present writer has seen a 
metrical narrative of this episode, couched in the decent obscurity of a 
learned language. 

It is not alone for games and rowing that the undergraduate reserves 
his interest. His tastes are various and complex: he belongs to 
College societies political and literary, where serious subjects may be 
treated with frivolity and frivolous themes with seriousness ; or he is a 
Volunteer (but never for long), and drills in the Grove or practises 
sentry-go in the Cloisters, to the alarm of his friends. He is no 
dilettante: whatever he does, he does (for the nonce) with his might : 
the occupation of the moment is that event to which the whole creation 
moves. But amid the novel multiplicity of transient enthusiasms it is 
inevitable that the old apartness and picturesque eccentricity of men 
and Dons alike should tend to disappear. We are all everything by 
turns and nothing long. In these days of late development science 
assures us that the undergraduate is more boyish than formerly, and 
he is therefore a less interesting figure than his predecessors—“ called 
emphatically Men ”—of fifty years ago. Teachers and taught, we are 
all in touch with successive sides of the outside world: and to what 
the shifting phases will ultimately shape themselves, does not yet 
appear. Colleges and Universities have been shaken out of their old 
groove, and no one can say in what direction the spirit of the age 
is whirling them. This is an age less of the genesis of ideas than of 
their tentative application in practice ; and we cannot see what future 
we are preparing, nor what manner of men shall temporarily possess 
the grey cloister and the trees and the river. Perhaps colleges will be 
schools for specialists; perhaps ladies will invade and possess the 
sacred Common Room, where an admixture of older Fellows still pre- 
serves alive the old hospitable tradition. We do not know. We are 
experimenting in the dark with inherited theories, and the end is not 
yet. A. D. GoDLry. 
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A MEDIAEVAL BILL OF FARE 


By Mrs. ALFRED BALDWIN 


ing. The recipes for the most fearsome dishes need not frighten 

us, for we shall never be called upon to taste them, and 
its quaint sweets, loaded with spices and cloying flavours, are no 
temptation to a modern palate. But it is curious and interesting to 
see what birds, beasts, and fishes were the favourite food of the English 
five hundred years ago, how they were cooked and served, and with 
what accompaniments they were caten in the time of the Plantagenets. 

Richard the Second was a great gourmand, and much given to 
inordinate feasting. But he was not a greedy boy, who ate his cake 
by himself. Daily ten thousand people were fed from the king’s table, 
for whose consumption twenty-eight oxen, three hundred sheep, 
besides innumerable fowls and game of all kinds were slaughtered 
every morning. The English king in this peculiar form of prodigality 
surpassed even Solomon in all his glory, whose daily household supply 
consisted of “ ten fat oxen, & twenty out of the pasture, & an hundred 
sheep, besides harts, & roe bucks, & fallow deer, & fatted fowl.” 

It is not surprising that it should take an army of two thousand 
cooks for the preparation of these prodigious quantities of food in 
King Richard’s kitchens. There every possible kind of cookery was 
practised, from the roasting of whole beeves, to the compounding of 
the most delicate and refined sweets and savouries. The master cooks 
compiled a selection of one hundred and ninety-six marvellous recipes, 
that have come down to us as a precious legacy from the medizval 
world. The volume itself has unhappily disappeared, but a copy has 
been preserved that acquaints us with many “a dainty dish to set 
before a king.” 

In the short preface to this priceless work, King Richard is feelingly 
alluded to as “the best & ryallest vyand (nice eater) of all christian 
kings,” and it tells us it “ techith a man for to make commune pottages 
& commune meetis for howshold, as they should be made, craftly & 
holsomly. Aftirwards it techith for to make curious potages, & 
meetes, & sotiltees (devices in sugar, paste, &c.), for all manner of 
states, both hye & lowe.” And then “ techynge of the forme of making 
of potages, & of meetes, both of flesh & of fish, buth (are) y sette here 
by noumbre & ordre. So this little table here sewying (following) wole 
teche a man with oute tarrying to fynde what meete that him lust for 
to have.” 

The “little table here sewying” is the index to the recipes con- 
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tained in the precious volume, and many of them are written in such 
Chaucerian English, that a glossary is needed when we attempt to trans- 
late them. But most of them yield up their old-world secrets to a 
careful reader, and it is well worth taking a little trouble to unravel 
the mystery. 

Conceive the despair of the modern cook whose eye chances on such 
recipes as “ For to make grounden Benes,” “ Ryse of Flesh,” “ Pygges 
in Sawse sawge (sage),” “ For to boil fesauntes, partryches, capons, & 
curlewis,” “ Pejons ystewed,” “Connynges in Cirypp” (rabbits in 
syrup), ‘‘ Furmente with porpeys” (furmety, wheat soaked and boiled 
in milk, with porpoise), gleanings from the harvest of the field and of 
the sea, seethed together in a pot, a dish that might have been served 
to Noah and his family when corn first ripened after the Flood. 


Do we recognise our old friend pea-soup under the title of “ Perrey: 


of Peson” (pulp of peas)? The recipe is to “ take peson & seeth hem 
fast, & cover hem til thei berst.” We must take “oynons”’ too, 
“ & mynce hem & oill therewith; cast thereto sugar, salt & saffron, & 
seeth hem well thereafter, & serve hem forth.” 

Our medizval forefathers were fond of strong flavours, and liked 
to enjoy more than one at a time in the same dish, of which a sauce 
for roast pork is an example. ‘“ Take colyandre (coriander), coraway, 
small grounden powder of peper, & garlic yground in rede wyne, 
medle (mix) all these togyder, & salt it.” And here is a “salat,” 
a very potent mixture of pronounced flavours—‘“ Take parsel (parsley), 
sawge (sage), garlic, chibolles (young onions), oynons, leek, borage, 
myntes, fenel, & ton tressis (cresses), rew, rosemayre, purslayne ; lave, 
& waishe hem clene, pike hem, pluck hem smale with .thyn honde, & 
myng (mix) hem well with rawe oile. Lay on vynegar & salt, & serve 
it forth,” half-a-dozen powerful flavours massed together, a suspicion 
of any one of which, according to modern taste, would give piquancy 
to the whole salad. 

“ Cold brewet,” or broth, has an uncomfortable sound. It is made 
of pulped almonds, salt, sugar, powder of ginger, fennel juice and wine, 
and would be carried from the table untasted nowadays. Another 
recipe for “Cold brewet” perhaps improves on the first, adding to 
it cinnamon, cloves, and whole mace, with the flesh of a kid or chicken, 
and you are to “chop hem small & seeth hem.” 

“ Lumbard Mustard” probably would not revolt our present standard 
of taste, and this is how you should make it—“ ‘Take mustard seed & 
waishe it & drye it in an ovyn. Grynde it drye. Sarse (sift) it 
through a sarse (sieve). Clarifie hony with wyne & vinegar, & stere 
(stir) it wel togedre, & make it thikke ynouz (enough). And when 
thou shalt spende (use) thereof, make it thynne with wine.” This is 
really in pleasant contrast with the unmitigated heat of English 
mustard, that is associated with draughts and plaisters, and calls aloud 
for linseed to temper its fire. There is an elaborate dish mysteriously 
named “ Flaumpeyne,” and this is the recipe—‘ Take fat pork ysode 
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(boiled). Pyke it clean. Grynde it small. Grynde chese & do (put) 
thereto with sugar & good powders. Make a coffin (a paste case) of 
an ynch depe, & do this fars (mixture) therein.” 

“Tarts of Flesh” seem to have been a great delicacy, and we have 
them of “ pork ysode & veal ysode,” the latter especially dainty. “Take 
veal ysode & grind it small. Take hard ayren ysode (boiled eggs), 
& ygronde, & do thereto with prunes hoole (whole), dates ycarved 
(cut in pieces), pynes (seeds found in a pine cone, common in Italy), 
& raisins, corrance (currants), hool spices, & powder, sugar, salt ; 
& make a litell coffin, & do this fars therein, & bake & serve it forth. 
A still richer “ Flaumpeyne” with more varied ingredients is thus 
made—* Bray the pork smale in a morter. Take fygges & boil hem 
tendre in smale ale, & bray hem, & tendre chese therewith,” and pepper, 
salt, and saffron. ‘Then take blank (white) sugar, ayren (eggs), & 
flour, & make a paste with a roller, thanne make thereof small pellets 
& fry hem brown in clean grece.” 

It is heart-breaking to read how the oyster was misunderstood and 
ill-treated in the king’s kitchen ; not one of the two thousand cooks 
deserves to have made his acquaintance. Imagine the crime of seething 
oysters in wine with ground almonds and rice, powdered ginger, sugar, 
and mace! Or, if that treatment does not commend itself, “ parboil 
hem in her own broth. Make a lyor (mixture) of brede, & draw it up 
with the broth & vynegar. Mynce oynons, & do thereto with herbes, 
& caste the oysters thereinne. Boile it, & do thereto powder fort (hot 
spices) & salt” and the recipe ends appropriately with ‘“ messe it forth.” 
Though they could not rise to the idea of the unadorned majesty of the 
oyster, they had an inkling of what may be done with the lobster, and 
in the recipe “ For to make a lobister,” it directs that “he schal be 
rosted in his scalys in an ovyn; & etyn with venegar.” 

It is curious to observe how much pork entered into the composition 
of refined medizval dishes. It seems to have been by far the favourite 
meat, probably because of its full flavour. Veal comes next, though 
a long way behind; mutton is scarcely mentioned, and beef not even 
named in all the hundred and ninety-six recipes. Beef of course was 
served in masses roast or “ ysoden” for general consumption, but it 
was evidently thought unfit to form the basis of a delicate made dish. 
Very likely it was used in soup, but in making pottage it merely directs 
you to take broth, without saying of what meat it should be made. 
It shudders one to read of dishes composed entirely of what is frankly 
called “ offal” of birds and animals, that nowadays would be given 
to the hounds. It was cut into dice and cooked with almond milk, 
bread, ginger, oil, spices, saffron, salt, the white part of leeks, and 
vinegar. Evidently anything of a size and substance to be swallowed 
at all could be eaten with such adjuncts as these. But while they 
carefully dressed and ate the most dubious internals, it is odd to find 
no mention of kidneys, not even of the beloved “ swyne” himself. His 
“lyvor” (liver) is however treated with respect, and a mixture of bread 
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crumbs and yolks of egg, “ white grece” (lard), grated cheese, pepper 
saffron, and the inevitable ginger. 

There are only two or three recipes for a bird, fish, or joint to be 
served whole. It is a monotonous round of spoon-meat, more suited 
one would suppose to the very young or to the very old, than to men 
and women with good fourteenth-century teeth of their own. But 
knives were few, and used by the cook to cut up meat before it came 
to table, and we had still to wait a couple of centuries before forks 
came to England from Italy. The spoon was first in the field, and 
had it all its own way, and was equally useful with fluid or minced 
meats. A piece of bread and clean fingers helped the spoon when 
difficulties occurred, and no doubt our ancestors ate with as much re- 
finement as we do now with a sharp knife and a four-pronged fork. 

Even “ pejons & smale briddes” are not cooked whole; we are told 
to “smyte hem in gobbets.” For a moment we think as we read 
“take an hole rowsted cok,” that we have found what we sought, but 
it goes on to say “pull hym (to pieces) & hylde (cast) hym al 
togydre.” Not even a fish, a soft fish, is allowed to come to table in 
its natural shape. We are bidden to take “eelys & salmon & smyte 
hem on pecys,” take samon & bray hem smale,” “take mackerels, 
& smyte hem on pecys,” “ take the conger & scald hem & smyte hem 
to pecys.” After the more tender meats, poultry and fish, are fallen 
upon with knife, pestle, and chopper, one is not surprised to be told 
to “ hewe pork ysode (boiled). Hewe it & bray it,” and “grind it smale.” 
“Take fayre veal & kyt it in smale pecys.” ‘ Bray the pork in a 
morter,” and we must even use violence to “smale fyletts” of pork, 
and “smyte hem to gobbets.” 

There is a delightful and sumptuous vagueness in these recipes un- 
fettered by mention of weight or measure, and fish, flesh, and fowl are 
all spoken of largely in the plural. “Take conynges” (rabbits) or 
“kiddes,” or “hennes,” “capons” or “chykens.” “Take the brawn 
of swyne,” “take piggis yschalded” (scalded), “take pykes,” “take 
eeles,” and should you wish to see your Michaelmas goose on the table 
you are to “take gees & smyte hem on pecys.” ‘There is no hint for 
your guidance of the time required to boil or fry. It is simply “ let 
hem seethe wel,” “fry hem in oile, or in grece,” ‘“ bake it wel & serve 
it forth,” “roost it wel”; they are not recipes intended to teach the 
ignorant, but to show the skill of the accomplished cook. 

You are allowed to have a whole fowl on the dish when it is served 
“for a lord,” and the noble peacock always appeared on the table at a 
great feast, with his gorgeous feathered skin sewed round his roasted 
body. When whole pigs were served they were decked with snips of 
gold and silver foil in the style of a Christmas cracker, and a childlike 
delight was taken in decorated and gaily-coloured dishes. One recipe 
runs thus, “ take parcel (parsley) & grynde with a cowe milk, medle (mix) 
it with ayren (eggs) & lard ydyced (cut into dice). Take mylke & 
ming (mix) therewith, & make thereto divers colours. If thou wolt 
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have it zelow (yellow) do thereto saffron, & no parcel. If thou wolt 
have it white, do thereto amydon (flour and water). If thou wolt have 
rede, do thereto sandres (sandalwood). If thou wolt have black, do 
thou thereto blode ysode & fryed.” ‘There is a recipe for a black sauce 
which might appropriately be served with “ funeral baked meats.” 

The sweets of the period were chiefly elaborate preparations of milk, 
eggs, wine, almonds, spices, and fruits fresh or dried. Pastry seems to 
have been more used in savoury dishes. It was in the “ sotiltee” at 
the conclusion of each course that the master cook best showed his 
skill and imagination. A sotiltee was an erection of baked sugar and 
paste, moulded into an allegorical figure or image of some saint or 
hero, or a model of a castle or tower, or other quaint device. St. 
George and the Dragon, and St. Catherine and her Wheel were 
favourite figures in a sotiltee, and they seem to have been much more 
elaborate even than the ornaments of the most gorgeous wedding-cake 
nowadays. 

The impression remaining with one after careful study of more than 
a hundred recipes is, that English cookery in the fourteenth century 
must have been considerably more monotonous than it is at the present 
time. Whatever be the meat, fruit, or vegetable, the same flavours 
and treatment are repeated ad nauseam. One cannot escape from 
almonds, saffron, mace, cinnamon, and cloves, from powder fort and 
powder douce, and you shall scarcely find a recipe of sweet or savoury, 
but reminds you that “ ginger is hot i’ the mouth.” 
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IN THE WIND 


By THE EDITOR 


in English literature ; even, it may be said, in English history. 

Is it not true that to-day, at this most critical period of our 
national fortunes, the pen is at least as mighty as the sword? There 
is a sense, of course, in which every prophet, every teacher, is a 
fighter. Of how many poets, philosophers, and orators may it not be 
said that life was one long battle! It is the rule of the intellectual 
life that the man who leads it must be ardent, active, and strenuous. 
He begins, almost invariably, to arouse hostile criticism. The better 
the work, the more certain is it to run the gantlet of puzzled indigna- 
tion and superior scorn. Literary history constantly repeats itself ; and 
only too often the genius of a man fails in the ordeal, or the victory 
which he has won is only made apparent when his own voice cannot 
reply to acclamation and applause. The life of John Ruskin bears but a 
faint resemblance to that of the genius who is forced to struggle from 
the first ; for though he went through the experience of prophets, and 
was not hailed with joy in his own country in early days, the penalty 
which most exponents of art and learning have to pay for their un- 
popularity was never exacted from him. Born in affluence, he set to 
work to preach a gospel of the poor which held him, as it must hold 
him still, high above other seers and philosophers, however eloquent— 
and who could be more eloquent than he? For he not only preached 
a doctrine, but lived it. There is in this very fact, for all engaged in 
art, literature, or education, real consolation and hope. 


‘Tin death of John Ruskin is an event which closes a great period 


* * * 


When we come to think of it, the second decade of the now dying 
century was one which must make us wonder if the birth of greatness 
be not arranged by the decree of Providence to run in mysterious 
cycles. Browning, Carlyle, Tennyson, Gladstone, Huxley, Ruskin— 
all these belong to the same period. They have passed from the field 
of action by slow degrees, almost imperceptibly, each one of them at 
a ripe age, “full of years and honours.” In some senses Ruskin was 
the greatest of them all. Those who are much concerned with the 
output of books in this modern world of ours see, perhaps, more 
clearly than others the real proportions of a man like Ruskin, as he 
towers above the crowd. The TZimes, I see, speaks of him as 
“ majestic.” That is an apt word. The kingly quality is not too 
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common in literature at any time: even our greatest are frequently all 
too ready to demean themselves. You could not say that of Ruskin 
at any moment of his long life. The lofty spirit was either so free by 
nature from all littleness, or he had so disciplined himself, that he 
could assert a principle and live it out, whatever the world said, what- 
ever the world thought. He had within him that love of perfection, 
that devotion to the line of beauty, which makes things perfect and 
things beautiful possible in this unlovely and imperfect world. Those, 
above all, who helped him to produce the books through which his 
name and fame are to last have special means of knowing his 
marvellous faculty for discerning a virtue and for discovering a fault. 
On this and on much else we cannot dwell; but, even here, in the pages 
of a magazine which now bears the imprint of his name, the least we 
can do is to salute the bier of “the Master,” as it passes us, with 
respectful admiration. 
* * * 


Losses do not fall upon us singly. No name will be more missed 
from the list of active English writers than that of the author of 
“Lorna Doone.” Richard Doddridge Blackmore was a law to himself 
among novelists. He wrote one great book, and many excellent ones. 
There surely never was such a book as the Devonshire tale, which 
secured him a hearing, even a following, as long ago as 1869. But 
perhaps it was in some other matters, or rather because of the com- 
bination of other matters with his literary work, that he most deserved 
the reputation of an interesting man. Novelists are frequently versa- 
tile; we remember Grant Allen the scientist, we see Hardy the 
architect, Conan Doyle the medicine-man, war correspondent,—and 
patriot: and we can cultivate the acquaintance of any number of others, 
who relieve the tedium of imaginative existence by working at some- 
thing severely practical. Blackmore was a market-gardener. He 
worked harder, indeed, at his trade than he did at his profession. 
There were days when he found the cultivation of apples and pears a 
paying business; there were other days when he wrote letters to the 
Times on the painful subject of his crops. All the while it is quite 
certain that his path lay across pleasant fields of life. There was 
something characteristic of clearness, serenity, and refinement in his 
handwriting. Only a month or two ago I had a letter from him. It 
was merely to say that he could not attend to general correspondence : 
the hand of death, indeed, was already on him. And now we are all 
the poorer for his loss. 

* * * 


A question was raised the other day as to the position of woman in 
the coming century. The discussion passed merrily from point to 
point, and it can hardly be said that any conclusion was arrived at, 
but the conversation changed its scope a little, as such conversations 
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are wont to do. How, it was asked, shall you best describe the ideal 
woman? The best answer, I think, was given by a woman in the 
following lines :— 


THE IDEAL WOMAN 


She should have grace—of field flow’rs—when the wind 
All their hid pow’r of motion doth unbind ; 

She should be merry—as an April day— 

When rain, and wind, and sunshine are at play ; 
Nor, all too seldom, should the flying feet 

Of laughter, round her mouth print dimples sweet. 
She should be wise—with wisdom that will know 
The swiftest way to quench another’s woe ; 

Quick to interpret broken phrases flung 

In words half-moulded, by a baby tongue. 

As for her heart, let that a haven be 

Where those may harbour who need sympathy, 
And, in its peace forgetting pain and strife, 
Remember yet how grand a thing is life. 

If, strong as tender, brave as gentle, she 

Some folly love, cling to some vanity, 

Perchance have faults, this child of mother Eve, 
What is a man that he should not forgive ? 

Nay, sweeter find her for a touch so human,— 
Were she quite perfect, she were not a woman. 





A question which often arises, and has doubtless come to the front 
of late, seeing that we have just passed through the most bookish 
season of the year, is that of the titles of books. What’s ina title? I 
have never myself been able to see that a title makes much difference. 
I have argued thus: Dickens wrote books with suggestive titles, and 
others with titles which were not particularly suggestive. For instance, 
in the first category I should place “ A Tale of ‘Two Cities,” and in the 
second “ David Copperfield.” Now at the time these books were pub- 
lished, the one in the early, the other in the late fifties, Dickens was 
a well-recognised name. He himself thought a title was a matter of 
immense significance, and “ David Copperfield” was chosen after 
many searchings of heart. But if he had called the book “ John 
Swift,” or “John Smith,” for that matter, what difference could it 
possibly have made to its welcome? It was the name “Charles 
Dickens” which the public looked at, and it is the same now. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward can call her books whatever she likes, just 
as, in spite of the laughter of Carlyle, “ Middlemarch” is a house- 
hold word, and we cannot imagine at present an English literature 
of which it does not form a part. That there are attractive titles 
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I admit, but to a well-known author these sleepless nights over 
titles need not come—or at least they need never come to light. I. 
should be inclined, however, to except from these remarks books 
which are avowedly meant to be of the sensational order. Here 
there is a great deal in a title, and known or unknown, the author 
must try to alarm and appal even before the book is opened. But 
the novel of manners and the novel of real life can go by any name. 
“Red Pottage” is a book of the hour. But I agree with a good 
many people whom the title has puzzled. I have even heard it called 
a bad title. Be that as it may, it is successful, and I believe its 
success means simply this, that a vast number of people consider it a 
good story. People want a good story first; style, title, and much 
else go to the winds: “the play’s the thing.” Miss Cholmondeley 
has done in her own quiet and dignified way the one thing that matters, 
after all. 
. * * 

Speaking of plays, I am reminded that the early days of February 
are to witness an interesting experiment. We may hope that it will 
prove to be something more than an experiment. I refer to the estab- 
lishment in London of a German theatre. Nothing is more wonderful 
in the life of a great city than the way in which it attracts people to 
itself from over seas, who soon come to live our life, whilst they still 
preserve their own identity, and often create colonies of their own. 
To such as these anything that brings their own home-life before them 
cannot fail of a hearty welcome. Even when the ill-starred company 
at the little Royalty Theatre came over a few years since, were there 
not “ patriotic souls a few” to applaud their feeble efforts? The new 
departure is planned on a sensible scale. It is a spirited idea: we are 
to have the opportunity of seeing the best actors and actresses in the 
best plays, and of comparing the German methods with our own. I 
have seen many plays in theatres, both in Berlin and other parts of 
Germany, and the enthusiasm for the highest forms of the dramatic 
art in that country is wonderful. Personally, I think the German 
tragedian more attractive than the German comedian. ‘The fact that 
Shakespeare is more honoured—outwardly, at any rate, in spite of a 
quaint statue in Leicester Square—in Berlin than in London says 
something for this view. There, too, it is commonly believed that 
German Shakespeare is better than English Shakespeare. When the 
season begins, however, we shall have a chance of determining the 
truth of this strange contention: the plays to be produced will be 
German, though I notice that the name of one great Scandinavian 
figures on the list. We shall all go, of course, to the first performance 
at the St. George’s Hall, and come home with the intention of going 
there again ; using the intervals to remove the dust from those copies 
of Goethe, Hauptmann, Sudermann, and Freytag that lie to-day un- 
heeded on their shelves. 

* 


* * 
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But it is strange that I should be talking here of books and plays. 
There is but one subject “in the wind” after all. We are all thinking 
of the war. Now that the crisis has developed its unexpected features, 
we are face to face with more than one burning question. The chief 
fear for all of us must be that of personal sorrow and loss: we have 
the right to call ourselves a brave people; but it takes qualities higher 
than bravery to stand up against the losses such as those which are 
inflicted in war. What, then; does this war prove the character of the 
British people to be? It is in such times that we are tried, are tested. 
Now for some little space the daily papers have reflected the general 
emotion of the country, and in one sense they seem to have reflected it 
with truth, for they have shown how trivial the political disputes are, 
on which we have tried to nourish ourselves for the past few years. 
But in another sense I find small comfort in the newspapers. They 
seem bent upon dividing the nation into two camps—the camp of the 
shouters, and the camp of the wailers. Surely the boasting at the 
beginning of the war is as much a symptom of hysteria as the cry for a 
day of humiliation now that we have to reckon with reverses? If our 
cause be just, we have no need to humiliate ourselves. Some will say 
that man being a fallen creature, we have always need to humiliate 
ourselves. That may be true, but to lay stress upon it is to throw 
doubt upon the justice which constitutes our claim to the toleration of 
man, and the protection of Heaven. Andas for the protection itself, how 
do we exclude our enemies from its benefits, which are for all men and 
all nations? Or how do we reconcile our appeals for special aid, our 
prayers for victory, with the Christian ideal of love for our enemies ? 
Surely these are all vexed questions ; and the answer to them will prove 
the true character of the nation. Let us decline to shout with the 
shouters, or to weep with the wailers. Our cause is just. If we have 
any doubt of it, we may feel humiliated. But having no doubt, we 
have no reason to be ashamed. 

. + + 

May the fruition of our hopes in South Africa settle the question so 
that peace, not only there, but in the wide world, may gain a stronger 
hold upon the life, the conscience of mankind! The hopes of arbitra- 
tion between equal powers are not upset by the present dispute. 
France will soon be dazzling all eyes with the glories of her great 
Exposition. The year 1900, in fact, opens auspiciously. It will be an 
interesting year in many respects. ‘The Ober-Ammergau Passion Play 
will draw thousands to the Bavarian Highlands in the summer. Over 
all, as far as we are concerned, hangs a shadow which no amount 
of present confidence can dissipate. But it will always be a proud 
consolation to those whose work in the world is not yet done, to 
remember how finely our men, our own sons, brothers, friends, have 
been doing their duty in this struggle. That will make our own part 
here at home the easier to play; it will strengthen our resolves to act 
worthily, and fill our lives with sacred memories. 
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